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EDITORS' PREFACE. 

The premature death of Benjamin Powell in June, 1905, sev- 
eral days before the Commencement at which he would have 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Cornell Uni- 
versity, made it impossible for him to superintend the publica- 
tion of his Doctor's Thesis. The task, therefore, of reading 
and correcting the proof has devolved entirely on the Editors of 
the Cornell Studies. 

They have been greatly aided in this task by Dr. L. L. 
Porman, of Cornell University. It is hoped that the result is 
such as would meet with the approval of Dr. Powell. 



PREFACE. 

In this treatment of Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of 
Cecrops but little is required by way of introduction. I think 
the body of the work may speak for itself. Even a short sketch 
of the work done by me in the study of religion, myth, and ritual 
would be of little practical value to my readers. My plan has 
been to study the sources for this particular myth as fully as 
possible, and to adapt to my use the information thus gained 
from the classical writers. It seemed to me wise to treat the 
subject broadly, rather than to hew to one hard and fast line and 
try to make everything conform to a preconceived view. So 
many changes and influences come into the history of a myth 
that a great deal of allowance has to be made for peculiar features 
which do not belong to it originally. 

I have tried to arrive at the truth and to present it, although 
at one time I may adopt a suggestion from one author and at 
another time discover the truth in an author whose ideas are 
opposed to those of the first. However for a complete survey, 
one must take many points into consideration, the etymology of 
names, whether the divine personage in question was a personifi- 
cation of some natural phenomenon, or a beast, bird, reptile or 
insect, a totem, a spirit of the crops, or an historical personage. 
This I have endeavored to do and my results are hereinafter set 
down. The writers whose works are used in my text are carefully 
credited with each reference. The work of Miss J. E. Harrison, 
who has discussed this myth more than any other writer, has 
been especially helpful. The literary sources are put in a 
body at the end. 

The myth, which must be one of the most ancient at Athens, 
was not written down until somewhat late in her history, so that 
the classical evidence, although appearing somewhat bulky, is 
not always satisfactory and is often but a repetition of some 
previous account. I have begun the discussion with the different 
classical accounts of the myth and have then passed on to an 
attempted explanation of its meaning and that of the ritual con- 
nected with it. As will be seen, anthropology has entered largely 
into the discussion throughout. 



ERICHTHONIUS AND THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF 

CECROPS. 

Antigonus Carystius (Historiae Mirabiles, xii)' quotes Amele- 
sagoras, th e Athenian, who is telling the reason why no crow 
flies over the Acropolis, and why no one could say that he had 
ever seen one. He gives a mythological cause. ** The goddess 
Athena was given as a wife to Hephaestus, but when she had 
lain down with him, she disappeared and Hephaestus, falling to 
the ground, spent his seed. The earth afterwards gave birth to 
Krichthonius, whom Athena nourished and shut up in a chest. 
This chest she gave into the keeping of the daughters of Cecrops, 
Agraulus, Pandrosus and Herse and enjoined upon them not to 
open the chest until she returned. She then went away to 
Pellene' to bring a mass of rock, that she might fortify the 
Acropolis. Two of the daughters of Cecrops, Agraulus and 
Pandrosus, opened the chest and saw two serpents coiled about 
Erichthonius. It is said that a crow met Athena as she was 
returning with her load and told her that Erichthonius was ex- 
posed. When the goddess heard this, she threw down the mass 
of rock, which is now Mount Lycabettus, and hurried to the 
Acropolis. On account of this evil message, she told the crow 
that it would be unlawful for it to approach the Acropolis.*' 

Euripides in the Ion (1. 23)* refers to the story and writes that 
Athena placed two serpents as guards over Erichthonius. She 
then gave him to the Aglauridian maidens (wap^cwHs ^AyXavpuri) 
to keep. Again in the Ion (1. 272 ffl.)*, he refers to the fate of 
the maidens. They broke the command of the goddess and at 
their death stained the rocks with blood (t, e,y threw themselves 
over the edge of the Acropolis). 



^Mommsen (Peste der Stadt AtheD, p. 498. N.) thinks this was the 
Thradan Pallene. 



2 Erichthontus and the Three Daughters of Cecrops. 

ApoUodorus tells the story in detail (iii, 14, 6)*: **Some say 
that Erichthonius was the son of Hephaestus and Atthis, the 
daughter of Cranaus, but others say of Hephaestus and Athena, 
as follows : Athena visited Hephaestus to see about the prepara- 
tion of her armor. He, being deserted by Aphrodite, was over- 
come with desire of Athena and tried to assault her, but she, 
being a virgin, did not permit it. He spent his seed on the 
thigh of the goddess and she, having wiped it ofiE with a piece of 
wool, threw it on the ground, whence Erichthonius was bom. 
Athena brought up Erichthonius without the knowledge of the 
other gods, wishing to make him immortal. She put him in a 
chest and gave it to Pandrosus, the daughter of Cecrops, telling 
her not to open it. The sisters of Pandrosus, however, opened it 
through curiosity and saw the infant enfolded by a snake. Some 
say they were caught by the snake, and some say they went mad 
on account of the rage of Athena, and threw themselves down 
from the Acropolis. Erichthonius was brought up in the sanct- 
uary of the goddess and afterwards dethroned Amphictyon, and 
ruled as king at Athens. On the Acropolis he set up a wooden 
image of Athena ; he instituted the festival of the Panathenaea 
and married the nymph Praxithea ; by her he had a son 
Pandion.'' 

The scholiast on the Iliad, B 547*, tells this story, in part 
word for word as ApoUodorus does ; he derives the name of 
Erichthonius from Ipiov, the wool used by Athena, and from x^**"* 
the earth from which the child was bom. 

Ovid refers to the myth (Metamorphoses, ii, 552 flBi.)' and 
speaks of Erichthonius as created without a mother. He was 
shut up in a chest and this was given to the three maidens 
to keep unopened. Pandrosus and Herse obeyed, but Aglaurus 
opened the box and saw the child and snake inside. Again in 
the second book of the Metamorphoses (1. 749 )^ Ovid says that 
Aglaurus disclosed the secret. 

Hyginus in his Fabulae (166)' tells the story, saying that 
Vulcan had made golden chairs of adamant' for Jupiter and 



* Solia aurea ex adamante. 
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the other gods. When Juno sat down, she was unable to rise. 
Vulcan was sent for to loose his mother, but he denied that 
he had any mother, being angry because he had been thrown 
out of heaven. Bacchus, however, made him drunk and 
brought him into the council of the gods, where he loosed Juno 
and was given by Jupiter the right to ask for whatever he wished 
as a reward. Neptune was angry at Minerva and incited Vulcan 
to demand her in marriage. Vulcan did so and his request was 
granted, but Minerva repulsed the god and Erichthonius was 
bom from the earth in accordance with the usual story. He was 
of the form of a serpent in the lower part of his body. His name 
came from Ipcs, ' * strife ' * , and x***"* * * earth * * . Minerva nurtured 
him secretly and gave him in a chest to Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Herse, so that they might guard him. When the maidens opened 
the chest, a crow made it known to Minerva, and the maidens, 
seized with madness, threw themselves into the sea. 

In his Astronomica (ii, i3)', Hyginus' tells the myth in 
connection with his account of the constellation, Heniochus, the 
Charioteer, or in Latin, Auriga. Hyginus says that Eratos- 
thenes, the Alexandrian scientist, calls this constellation '^ Erich- 
thonius *', ** because Jupiter, when he saw that Erichthonius was 
the first man to yoke horses four abreast admired his ingenuity, 
since he was doing just as Sol did, who first employed quadrigae 
among the gods. Besides quadrigae^ Erichthonius introduced 
also sacrifices to Athena and built a temple on the Athenian 
acropolis.*' 

In the story of Erichthonius* birth, Hyginus, quoting 
Euripides as an authority, merely notes that Vulcan was carried 
away by Minerva* s beauty and asked for her favors. He was 
refused and then tried to assault her, with the before-mentioned 
result. Minerva covered the seed with dust and Erichthonius 



* Schanz declares that it can be proved that the Pabulae and the Poetica 
Astronomica were written by one and the same Hyginns (see his Geschichte 
d. rom. Literator'in I. Miiller's Handbuch, riii, 2, 331.) Some later au- 
thorities refer the Pabulae and Astronomica to different authors. 
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was bom (Hyginus gives his etymology), concealed in the 
chest, and given to the daughters of Erechtheus {sic), ** They, 
out of curiosity, opened the box and saw a snake, became mad, 
and threw themselves down from the citadel at Athens. The 
snake fled to the shield of Minerva and was brought up by her. 
Some say that Erichthonius had limbs like a snake. He, while 
a youth, instituted the Panathenaic games and he himself raced 
in the quadriga, for all of which he was placed among the stars.'' 

Pausanias writes (i, i8, 2)*® that Athena put Erichthonius in 
a box and gave him to the three sisters, telling them not to pry 
into the box. Pandrosus obeyed, but the other two opened it, 
went mad and threw themselves down from the AcropoUs where 
it was precipitous. 

TertulUan in commenting on Vergil, writes (De Spectaculis, 
9)" that Erichthonius, bom of lust, was not a snake, but was the 
devil himself. 

Philostratus (Apoll. Epist. vii, 24)*' mentions the fact that 
Athena, the goddess of the Athenians, at one time gave birth to 
a serpent. He does not mention Erichthonius by name, nor the 
three sisters. 

Lactantius tells the story (Divin. Instit. i, 17)" just as 
Hyginus does in his Fables, with this variant only, which 
Apollodorus also implies, namely, that Vulcan made arms for the 
gods and so was granted a wish by Jupiter. Lactantius, continu- 
ing the story, writes that Minerva shut the child up in a box 
with a snake. He holds up the morals of the pagan divinities to 
ridicule and in his Epitome (9, 2)" he again mentions Erich- 
thonius as springing like a fungus out of the earth. 

Probus, Servius, and Philargyrius, commenting on Vergil 
(Georg. iii, 113)", write that Erichthonius was a child of Electra 
and Jupiter, but in their time that was not mentioned. He 
was said to be a son of Vulcan and the Earth. The story of 
Vulcan and Minerva is told and the etymology of Hyginus is 
given. Then Servius says, ** moreover, he is said to be the 
first who employed quadrigae^ so that he might the more 
properly conceal his snake-feet.'* 
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Augustine writes (De civ. dei, ^viii, 12)" that Erichthonius 
was the child of Vulcan and Minerva, but because the ancients 
wished Minerva to retain her virginity, the story of the struggle 
with Vulcan was told and the birth of Erichthonius was said to 
be from the earth, the name coming from ** strife '* and ** earth '*. 
He furthermore adds that Vulcan and Minerva had a temple in 
common at Athens, where there was exposed to view a boy en- 
circled by a snake. Since he was in this temple, common to 
Minerva and Vulcan (Paus. i. 14, 6)", and since his parents 
were unknown, the child was said to be the son of these two 
divinities. Augustine concludes, **the former myth tells the 
origin of his name better than this latter account.'' 

Lactantius Placidus, the scholiast, in his Nar. Fab. (ii, 12)" 
records that at Athens the maidens carried color materials 
(pigmenta)' in baskets in a sacred rite in honor of Minerva. 
Among these, distinguished by her striking appearance, Herse, 
the daughter of Cecrops, was seen by Mercury. Accordingly he 
approached her sister, Aglaurus, and begged her to bring him 
to Herse. But Aglaurus demanded gold for her service and 
Minerva was greatly oflFended at her avarice, on account of which 
she had also opened the little box entrusted to the care of her 
sisters and, moreover, had done this against the express command 
of the goddess. So Minerva, having tortured her, turned her 
into a rock. Placidus is evidently mixing narratives and is either 
writing from memory or from a distorted version of the original 
story of the chest and the fall from the rock of the Acropolis. 

Fulgentius in his Mythologiae (ii, 14)" says that Jupiter 
granted a wish to Vulcan in return for services rendered in 
making thunderbolts. He gives the account of the struggle 
with Minerva. Erichthonius was born and, with a snake as 
guardian, was put in a box and given to Aglaurus and Pandora 
{sic). Erichthonius first invented the chariot. 



*I have given reasons later why it seems better to emend this "pig- 
ments " to " figmenta." 



1 
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The Scholia Bemensia on Vergil* s Georgics (iii, 113)*° record 
that Gaudentius said that the boy, conceived in lust, was bom 
with lower limbs like a snake and that he employed a chariot in 
order to conceal the hideousness of his body. 

The Ktymologicum Magnum tells us that Erechtheus was also 
called Erichthonius (s. v. "Epcxtfcv?)". The story runs that 
Hephaestus was called in to assist Zeus at the birth of Athena, 
by splitting his head with an axe. Athena sprang forth and 
Hephaestus pursued her, but was repulsed by the goddess. The 
etymology of the snake-limbed Erichthonius is given as Apollo- 
dorus gives it, that is from Iptov, the wool used by Athena in 
cleansing herself, and from x^**"* earth. 

The scholiast on Plato's Timaeus (426)" and also the account 
given in the Mythographi Graeci (ed. Westermann, pp. 359- 
360)" follow the Etymologicum Magnum. Eudocia, the Byzan- 
tine writer, in her Violarium, gives the story in three diflFerent 
places, all of which agree in substance, namely, I* (p. 7)** con- 
cerning Athena ; CCCL, (p. 151)**, where it is told of the birth 
of Erechtheus; and CCCLV, (p. 159)*, where it is connected 
with Erichthonius as usual. 

A summary shows the story as follows : Hephaestus, for some 
reason (as a reward from Zeus or simply carried away by her 
beauty), attempts a union with Athena, the maiden-goddess. In 
a struggle he is repulsed, loses his seed, and as a result, Erich- 
thonius is bom from the earth, without a mother. A variant 
story is indicated when Apollodorus (iii, 14, 16) records that he 
was said by some to be the son of Atthis, Cranaus' daughter*, 
and of Hephaestus, and Servius recalls that he was once regarded 
as the son of Electra and Jupiter. 

Erichthonius was in the shape of a man-child, according to 
Amelesagoras, Euripides, Apollodorus, Ovid, Pausanias, Lactan- 
tius, Augustine, and Fulgentius ; but according to Hyginus, 
Servius, the Scholia Bemensia, the Etymologicum Magnum, and 



* Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, p. xxvi) makes the mistake 
of saying, '* son of Atthis and Cranans." 
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Kudocia, he was half man and half serpent. Philostratus and 
Tertullian seem to imply that he was all serpent. 

Erichthonius is protected by Athena secretly, concealed in a 
box, and given into the charge of the three daughters of Cecrops, 
Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Herse, who break their trust and open 
the box against the orders of Athena. 

Euripides and Hyginus state that all the sisters were blame- 
worthy. Amelesagoras, Fulgentius (?), and Athenagoras (Legat. 
pro Christ, i)" say that Aglaurus and Pandrosus were guilty ; 
ApoUodorus and Pausanias say Aglaurus and Herse, and Ovid 
says Aglaurus alone was guilty. Aglaurus is implicated in all 
cases and so may be regarded as the guilty one, while Pandrosus 
is innocent. 

Amelesagoras and Euripides speak of two snakes, and a vase in 
the British Museum (Cat. E 418 ; Roscher, Lex., vol. i, p. 1307) 
shows two (see Fig. 8). Ovid, ApoUodorus, Hyginus (Astr.) 
Lactantius, Augustine and Fulgentius, also a vase by Brygus 
(Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 88) know of only one snake (see 

Fig. 9). 

Euripides, ApoUodorus, Pausanias, and Hyginus say that the 
girls went mad and threw themselves from the Acropolis, but 
ApoUodorus also gives another version, according to which they 
were said to have been killed by the snake. 

Erichthonius grew up, became ruler of Athens, had a son 
Pandion, invented quadrigae (Vergil, Georg. iii, 113), instituted 
games in honor of Athena, and built a temple for her. He was 
finally placed among the stars as the constellation Auriga. 

The history of the three sisters is short. It wiU be necessary 
to study briefly the history of each sister separately. The evi- 
dence may be found also in Roscher* s Ausfiihrliches Lexicon in 
the articles, Aglaurus by Roscher, Pandrosus by H. Lewy, and 
Herse by SeeHger. Aglaurus is treated by Toepffer also in the 
Pauly- Wissowa Real-Encyclopadie. 

Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Herse were the daughters of Cecrops 
and Aglaurus. Cecrops w as said to be an early king of Athens . 
he was an emigrant from Egypt or Phoenicia and his wife 
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Aglaurus was the daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens. 
Besides the three daughters, they had one son, Erysichthon 
(ApoUodorus iii, 14, 2* ; Pausanias i, 2, 6" ; Euripides, Ion 492)". 

The da ughter Aglaurus is called b y Suidas (s. v. <^vuc. ypofifi.)" 
the daughter of Actaeon, as are also Pandrosus and Herse. In 
this account there is a probable confusion with the mother 
Aglaurus, who was the daughter of Actaeus. Aglaurus was be- 
loved of Ares and had by him a daughter Alcippe ; this daughter 
was violated by Halirrothius, the son of Poseidon, and, in conse- 
quence, he was killed by Ares. Aglaurus seems to have been 
blameworthy in opening the chest and was either killed by the 
snake or threw herself from the Acropolis. 

According to the story told by Ovid (Metamorph. ii, 710-835)^ 
Herme s fell in love wit h Herse at the Panathenaic festival (ac- 
cording to Ptolemaeus in Schol. II. A 334" Pandrosus is th e 
bride of Hermes), and asked Aglaurus to further his suit with 
her sister. Athena, however, remembering Aglaurus' s former 
disobedience, filled her with envy of Herse and Aglaurus refused 
to permit Hermes to visit Herse ; she was, in consequence, 
turned into a stone. Lactantius Placidus also refers to this 
version. 

Pand rosus was the sister o f Agl aurus a nd Herse, o r, according 
to Scamon (Suidas, *chvuc. ypa^^x.)", sister of Phoenice and 
daughter of Actaeon. Pandrosus, if we follow the common story, 
alone obeyed the command of Athena. She appears as the 
^mother of _ _Ceryx by H ermes ( Pollux , viii, 103" ; Schol. II. 
A 334" ; Schol. Aeschines, i, 20)** ; according to others Agla u- 
rus was the mother of Ceryx (Pausanias, i, 38, 3)**. This 



: x was t he tribe father of the family of the Ceryces in th e 
Eleusinian service ; by Hesychius'*, Suidas, and Harpocration 
(s. V. #ci;pv#ccs)" he is merely said to be the s on of He rmes ; no 
mother is mentioned. 

Herse, th e third sister, was the beloved of Hermes (Apollod., 
iii, 14, 3" ; Ovid ii, 710-835^ ; Lact. Plac, Fab., ii, 12)", and by 
him she bore Cepha lus. According to the Regilla inscription 
(C. I. G. 6280)*, Ceryx was the son of Hermes and Herse. 
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Ceryx is thus seen to be assigned as a son to each of the three 
sisters in turn. This is to be explained (Toepffer, Attische 
Genealogie, p. 83'; Gruppe, Griech, Myth. p. 52) by the fact 
that later, when Athens and Eleusis had formed a close political 
union, there came to be an identification or parallelization of the 
three daughters of Cecrops with the Charites or Horae, Auxo, 
Thallo, and Carpo, who were closely associated with Hermes at 
Eleusis (C. I. A. i, 5**^; also s. v. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa). 
Other relationship with Attica is shown by the fact that Cephalus 
was said to be the son of Hermes and Herse, and the Cephalids of 



Thoricus were related to the Ceryces of Eleusis (Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie, p. 51).^ 



This connection is mentioned later in the discussion of the 
origin of Herse and was noticed by C. Robert (De Gratiis Atticis 
in Comment. Mommsen, p. 143 ffl.). 

These triads of Aglaurides and Charites or Horae are possibly 
related also to the four Ionian nymphs (*I(DiaScs vv/i^), mentioned 
by Pausanias (vi, 22, 7)" and Strabo (viii, 356)**. Pausanias 
records that there was a sanctuary of these nymphs near a spring 
at Heradea, a village not far from Olympia. Their names were 
Calliphaea, Synallaxis, Pegaea, and lasis. Persons who bathed 
in this spring were cured of bodily pains. Pausanias adds that 
the nymphs were called Ionian from Ion of Gargettus, who emi- 
grated hither from Athens. This then would establish a close 
relationship between th cAglaurid maidens of Euripides's Ion, 
who danced on the northern slope of the Acropolis, and the 
nymphs, the nurses of Epimenides Buzyges (Toepffer, Att. Gen. , 



* Toep£Per, Attiache Geneal., p. 83, N. '* Bedenkt man, wie nahe Chariten, 
Nymphen und Thauschwestem einander stehen, so liegt die Vermuthnng 
nahe, daaa die Kekropatochter in Athen an Stelle der in Blensis mit Hermes 
verbmidenen Chariten (C. I. A. i, 5) getreten aind. Daher ist man sich anch 
nicht klar, welche der Schwestem die S tam nmmtter des Kery ke nye- 
schlechtes ist.*' 

^1. c. — "die genannte n Keryk en, bereits, wie spater, in einem genealo- 
giachen Verhaltnis zn den Kepha liden von Thoiikoe stehend, das deshalb 
im H3rmno6 (to Demeter) von alien attischen Orten allein genannt wird." 
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p. 144), of that same region, who are depicted in a dance with 
Pan on many reliefs found in his cave close to the north-west 
comer of the citadel (Furtwangler, Athen. Mitth., iii, 200). 

As has been set forth by Mr. Famell', the rivalry of Poseidon 
and Athena in Attica for the possession of the land, and many 
similar theomachies contain an historical fact, an actual conflict of 
worships. Athena was the older divinity in Attica** and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pamell, Poseidon was the great god of the lonians ; 
the strife and reconciliation on the Acropolis being * * the religious 
counterpart of the old Attic and Ionic elements of the popula- 
tion.'^ 

There is evidence to show that Poseidon was not an Aryan 
divinity originally. His name has been a stumbling block to the 
comparative philologists and to form an idea of the many etymol- 
ogies it is only necessary to glance at the various conjectures 
given in the Pape-Benseler Worterbuch under his name. More- 
over, oftentimes Poseidon's material shape is not in keeping with 
the general anthropomorphic characteristics of the pantheon of 
Achaean divinities. 

One of the latest etymologies to appear is that of Robert 
Brown" ; he gives the derivation of the name of Poseidon as fol- 
lows : There was an Itanos in Crete; i-Tan is **the island of 
Tan.'* Tan on coins is a person with a fish-tail, carrying a tri- 
dent like Neptune ; the same figure is seen on the coins of 
Ashqel6n. From the two forms Itanos and It6nos, we get first 
XXoo-is^ravos = no<roe&iv, no<rci&iv and then Uoo-is ^roivos ^ XXofrciSoiv, 
i, e,, ' Lord of the isle of Tan ' (Crete). 



* Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270. 

^Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 303 : 
" At first the maiden of the elder stratum, she has to contend for supremacy 
with a god of that stratum, Poseidon. Poseidon, the late Mr. R. A. Neil 
has shown (The Elnights of Aristophanes, p. 83), was the god of the ancient 
aristocracy of Athens, an aristocracy based, as they claimed descent from 
Poseidon, on patriarchal conditions." 

<^ Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 127. 
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In the competition Athena produced the olive, and Poseidon, 
the war-horse,' known in Acadian as ansu-kurra, **the animal 
from the East.*' This war-horse, which also appears as a sea- 
horse,^ gives to Poseidon many epithets, such, for example, as 
Hippius**, Hippagetes**, Hippocurius**, and Hippomedon**. Mr. 
Brown leaps to a conclusion in combatting the theory that the 
gods are personifications of natural forces, and says^ quite on his 
own authority, that this competition ** is no contest between the 
Dawn (Athene) and the Sea (Poseidon), but marks a time when 
King Porphyrion (The Purple-Man, the Phoenician) ruled at 
Athens and had his goddess Aphrodite Ourania (Aschth&rth 
Melekhet-Haschdmaim = Astarte, Queen of Heaven) and also 
Poseidon*.*' 

Poseidon is seen in his oriental aspect in other parts of Greece. 
There was a myth concerning Demeter-Erinnys in Arcadia 
(Pans, viii, 25)*^, in which Poseidon as a horse followed Demeter 
as a mare and begat Arion, a horse. Mannhardt'' attempted an 
explanation of this myth, making Poseidon represent the wind 
rushing over the corn-fields, t5rpified by Demeter, and fructifying 
them. But we must consider that Poseidon is not the god of 
wind. Andrew Lang criticises Mannhardt', but attempts no 



*Mi9s Harrison (Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 441) 
gives an illustration from a vase from Kertsch, now in the Hermitage 
Museum (see Fig. i), where the competition is the subject. She writes 
''The serpent in this composition is usually supposed to belong to Athene 
and to be attacking Poseidon ; I believe him to be the symbol of Poseidon's 
spring.** This seems improbable, for in the illustration the horse is plainly 
seen. See also Vergil, Aeneid, i, 444^^1 where the horse is given as a sign of 
a Phoenician settlement at Carthage. 

^Por the simile of likening curling waves to horses, see Shakespeare 
Othello, ii, i, 13, "The windshaked surge, with high and monstrous 
mane.'* Also the painting in the *' Art of Walter Crane,** by P. G. Konody. 

^ Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. loi. 

<* Pausanias, i, 14, 7*". 

' Mythologische Forschungen, p. 265. 

'Modem Mythology, p. 51. 
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explanation of his own. According to Robert Brown,' the 
Poseidon represented in this myth was the fish-tailed Euphratean 
^, lyord of the Deep (which includes the sea), and Demeter- 
Erinnys was the earth-goddess, Davkina (* Lady of the Earth * ). 
Such an unanthropomorphic myth is plainly oriental. How this 
one penetrated to Arcadia, we cannot say. 

There seems to be ground, therefore, for supposing that 
Posei don in some of his aspects, at least, was originally an eastern 
or Semitic divinity. 

Miss Harrison takes a diflFerent view** about the strife of 
Athena and Poseidon and thinks that '* Poseidon had been in all 
probability established in Athens long before Athena came*," 
basing her conclusion on the passage in Isocrates (Panath. 193)" 
which records that Eumolpus, in dis puting the rule of Athens 
with Erechtheus, claimed that Poseidon had possessed it before 
Athena. Miss Harrison, however, has since changed her view 
and now thinks that Athena was there first.* 

Miss Harrison (1. c.) ventures the assertion that one of the 
names of Poseidon was Erechtheus. Mr. Famell thinks* that 
** Erechtheus was a figure that personified the ancient birth and 
growth of the state, and his cult was the heart of the city's life.*' 
He furthermore adds, ** The fair interpretation of all the evidence 
is that she (Athena) was there very long before Poseidon came. 
Nor is there any evidence that Poseidon was called 'Epcx^cv? in 
his own right or anywhere else except at Athens, for the men- 
tion in Homer of a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, ' richest 
of mortal men, who owned mares that Boreas loved ' (II. Y, 



* Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 48. 

^ Mythology and Monnmentt, p. lix. 

c On p. zzv of Mythology and Monuments, Miss Harrison writes that a 
crooked olive on the Acropolis and a salt-spring were enough to start the 
myth. The cause seems to me to reach a little further. These two objects 
merely made the story local on the Acropolis. 

^ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 303. Quoted on p. 10. 

' Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270 and Note a. 
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222) is too doubtful to be called evidence. If Erechtheus was 
the old agricultural god or hero of Attica, who afterwards lent 
his name to Poseidon, we can understand why he should be 
buried, as Dionysos and Adonis and other divinities of vegetation 
were ; but why should he be buried if he were Poseidon ? ** 

There can be no doubt that Poseidon took the name of 
Brechtheus for himself at some period, and this is a thread of 
evidence showing that the two divinities were considered identi- 
cal. The evidence found in Hesychius (s. v. 'Epcx^cvs)**, in I^y- 
cophron (158, 431)", in Apollodorus (iii, 15, i)" and in 
inscriptions (C. I. A., i, 387" ; iii, 276", 805**) shows this. 

As one entered the Erechtheum there was an altar for sacrifices 



to both Poseidon and Ere chtheus . The Bout adae, an agri cult- 



ural clan at Athens, who had ch a rge of the worship of Erech- 
theus, became priests of Poseido n-; ^recht liPii<t (Pang i, 2 6. 
5)". Erechtheus is a form of Erichthonius and so^n^ way^is 
the child of Athena. Apollodorus (iii, 15, i)" writes that Butes 
was the first priest of Athena and Poseidon- Erichthonius. We 
know from Aeschines (Parapres., 147)" that the p riestess of 
Athena Polias was chosen from the trib e of Eteobputa dae. I 
cannot enter into the argument here, but it will serve merely to 
suggest that the mythological relation between Atbena and 
Erichthonius is shown in the junction of the worships of Poseidon 
and Athena in the Erechtheum o n the Acropolis (Pans., i, 26, 
6-7)", and also at Colonmis, where Poseidon Hippius a nd Athena 
Hippia were w orshipp^a together (Pans, i, 30, 4)**. Again as 
father of Theseus and Eumolpus * , Poseidon is represented as an 
alien god. This Eumolpus is probably only another form of the 
foreign sea-god. Miss Harrison** writes that Erichthonius, or 
rather Erechtheus, when properly reborn, could be * * made to 
fight with his sea-god double, Eumolpus. ' ' 

Let us examine the statement that Erechtheus is a form of 
Erichthonius. Mr. Famell (1. c, p. 271) thinks that Erechtheus 



* Pans, i, 17. 3* ; i» 38, 2" ; ApoUod. iii, 15, 4« ; Lycnrg. 98". 
^ Mythology and Monuments, p. lis. 
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is the double of Erichthonius. Mr. Brown (1. c, p. loi) speaks 
of **Erichthonios, otherwise Erechtheus, representative of the 
native Attic race." Hesychius (s. v. 'E/hx^w)" records that 
Erichthonius was an epithet of Poseidon. Etymologicum Mag- 
num (s. V. "Epcx^cvs)" has the phrase 6 avros 8i Xcycrai #cai "Eptx- 
OovuK, (also Schol. on Iliad, B 547)*. Miss Harrison (1. c, 
p. xlvii) says Erichthonius has a double of confusing identity — 
Erechtheus. Eudocia in her accounts already cited confuses the 
two names by telling the same story of both. 

The distinction between the two is made that Erichthonius is 
the child hidden in the chest, whereas Erechtheus, no less earth- 
bom, is the mature king, the political factor in the myth. In 
Homer (B 547)** we find only Erechtheus, but Homer in this 
passage considers only the political founder of Athens. When 
priority is stated (Eurip. Ion, 267' and 1007)**, it is Erech- 
theus who is the son of Erichthonius. The identity of these two 
caused confusion and a ** shadowy '' Pandion was placed between 
them in the line of genealogy (Apollod. iii, 14, 6)*. Mr. Frazer 
considers that Erichthonius and Erechtheus were originally 
identical.* 

In her Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens (p. 
xxvii), Miss Harrison asserts that Erichthonius was the epony- 
mous hero of the Athenians and was really Poseidon himself. 
The Ath enians were Erechtheidae, but a lso autochtho nous ; so 
Erichthonius must be earth-bom. When Athena became 
supreme, he must be closely connected with the goddess. ** The 
Greek mind did not lend itself to any notion of immaculate con- 
ception.'* Hephaestus, worshipped along with Athena as an 
artisan, was the father, and Athena was the mother ; but later 
when Athena came to be thought of as a parthenos, she must 
resist marriage ; hence, the motherhood of Erichthonius was 
given to Gaea. Miss Harrison thinks that this version was 
recent when the Ion of Euripides was written, for at 1. 269* it 
reads : 



* Pau8ania8*8 Description of Greece, vol. ii, p. 168. 
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' * And did Athena uplift him from the earth ? I 

Yes, in her maiden hands ; she did not bear him,*' I 
seeming to deny some previous statement of her motherhood. 

On the other hand, Mr. Fatnell (1. c, vol. i, p. 303) contends 
that Athena was undoubtedly always a virgin to the Athenian 
mind and was not later made so for political reasons. All this 
amounts to saying that the Achaean Athena was always a virgin ; 
when Athens reached the height of her culture Athena was made 
a holy, almost sexless, abstraction. The ideas of motherhood, 
connected with her name, came from an assimilation of early, 
chthonic cults which were at first entirely outside her province. 

However, if Erichthonius was Poseidon, and Erichthonius 
was Erechtheus, then Erechtheus was Poseidon, and all three are 
the same under difiPerent manifestations or were introduced under 
slightly varying circumstances. 

There is another personage in the story to be treated here, and 
that is Cecrops, the so-called ancient king of Athens and father 
of the three sisters. He was loosely connected with the contest 
between Poseidon and Athena, but only as an arbitrator. He is 
much more intimately connected with the birth of Erichthonius. 
Miss Harrison writes (1. c, p. xlvii), * * Erichthonios, the earth- 
bom, is a sort of genealogical double of Cecrops,*' meaning to 
imply that they were originally the same. Hyginus ( Astron. iii, 
13)* calls the three sisters, Erechthei filiae, not daughters of 
Cecrops. 

Let us turn to the monuments. 

An archaic terra-cotta in the British Museum is probably the 
earliest representation of any part of this myth.' The group 
(see Fig. 2) shows Mother Earth half rising from the ground and 
holding up a little child to the goddess Athena. ** Old Cecrops, 
half-man, half-snake, stands by," but the tail of the figure is dis- 
tinctly not a snake's tail, as Miss Harrison says it is, but is a 
fish-tail, such as belongs to the Eastern divinity mentioned as 



* Mythology and Monuments, p. xxix, Fig. 2, p. xxviii. Miss Harrison, 
in her description, changes right hand and left hand. 
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being on the coins of Cretan Itanus, who is Poseidon. Here he 
wears a chiton and holds an olive twig in his left hand ; his right 
hand is raised to his lips. The difference in size of Athena and 
Gaea is to be noted ; Gaea is a huge, elemental, chthonic shape, 
while Athena is a trim and dainty figure. This terra-cotta was 
found at Athens and probably dates from the early fifth century, 

B.C. 

In the Louvre*, there is a relief (see Fig. 3), showing Poseidon 
present at the birth. The central figure is Athena taking the 
infant Brichthonius from the arms of Gaea. The god Poseidon 
is seated at the left ; he has matted hair, a half-bare body and is 
holding a trident or sceptre. 

A vase-painting**, dating from the end of the fifth century, 
shows Gaea (see Fig. 4) rising from the earth and holding out 
the child to Athena. Behind Gaea is Cecrops ; his tail is a snake- 
tail, falling in loose spirals. He has a staff in his right hand 
and in his left he holds a fold of his chiton ; on his head he wears 
a chaplet. Behind Athena is Hephaestus ; so the painter knew of 
his fatherhood. Herse follows Hephaestus ; then on the reverse 
follow Aglaurus, Erechtheus, Pandrosus, Aegeus, and last, stand- 
ing still, is Pallas, a male. All the male figures, except Pallas, 
wear chaplets and carry staves. The later kings are present 
merely by an anachronism, as being interested in the birth of 
their ancestor ; they serve to break the line of running maidens. 
Herse and Aglaurus are eager ; Pandrosus hangs back, extending 
her arms. All the figures are distinctly labelled with their 
names. Robert Brown refers'' to this vase and calls the 
figure behind Gaea, Poseidon, half-man, from the waist down a 
sea-monster in huge spiral coils. But in the inscription the artist 
names him Cecrops, and no doubt correctly. 



* Monument! dell' Instituto, I, xii, i ; also Parnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, vol. i, p. 323. 

^ Berlin Catalogue, 2537 ; Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, p. zziz, 
fig. 3. Miss Harrison, in her description of this also, confuses right and left. 

^Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. loi. 
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According to Pernice', the adoption of Erichthonius and the 
legends connected with him were pictured on the middle metopes 
of the south side of the Parthenon. 

These four characters, Poseidon, Erechtheus, Erichthonius 
and Cecrops were confused by the ancients, just as they are by 
modem writers, and, as far as we may judge, were originally the 
same personage. May not the concealment and final adoption of 
Erichthonius by Athena be another portrayal of her strife and 
reconciliation with Poseidon ? Cecrops, as another form of the 
god, was present in either case. Miss Harrison writes (1. c. , p. 
lix), ** When Athene and her worship prevailed at Athens, there 
was Poseidon-Erechtheus to be settled with— Poseidon, whom 
Athene always hated. It was all arranged with the utmost 
mythological craft. As Poseidon, it was impossible to affiliate 
him completely ; so for Poseidon was invented the myth of the 
contest and subsequent supremacy of Athene. But Erechtheus 
was more malleable ; he became the foster son of Athene. . . 

Erechtheus had to be bom again ; he must break 

utterly with his past As agriculturist and new-bom 

home hero, he gets confused with old Cecrops ; he even borrows 
his serpent tail sometimes, though he never is quite at ease in it." 
The three daughters of Erechtheus, who were originally 
Chthonia, Procris, and Orethyia, also became confused with the 
more famous daughters of Cecrops. 

Names are things which are hard to account for ; but this 
jugglery with them need not blind us to the fact that these four 
were the same divinity. The origin of the diflFerent names is 
beyond our knowledge. 

What can be said about Erichthonius or Erechtheus in their 
aspect of a snake ? All four of the personages, mentioned above, 
show unanthropomorphic characteristics or features, but the 
appearance of a snake is usually ascribed to Erichthonius. We 
have seen that by some he was regarded as serpentine only in his 
lower parts, but by others he was made a serpent pure and 



'^ Jahrbuch ftir Arcbaologie x, (1895), 97. 

2 
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simple. Pausanias even, in speaking of the statue of Athena 
Parthenos in the Parthenon, (i, 24, 7)'* thinks that the serpent 
beside her was probably Erichthonius. Frazer, in his com- 
mentary on Pausanias (vol. ii, p. 169), writes **in the oldest 
form of the legend Erichthonios or Erechtheus was probably 
nothing but the sacred serpent of Athene which lived in the 
Erechtheum, was considered guardian of the Acropolis, and was 
fed on honey-cakes once a month.'* A woman in Aristophanes' 
I^ysistrata (1. 758-9)" says that she had not been able to sleep on 
the Acropolis, since she saw the snake which dwelt there. The 
scholiast on the passage notes that this was the sacred snake of 
Athena and guardian of the temple. Herodotus (viii, 41)*^ 
records that a great snake lived in a sanctuary on the Acropolis 
and was fed honey-cakes monthly. Just before the coming of 
the Persians against the city, the cakes were uneaten and this 
was taken as a sign that Athena had left the city. Plutarch 
(Themist. lo)*® adds that offerings were made to this serpent 
daily. Hesychius (s. v. <K#covp6v 5^iv and SpoicavXo?)* tells that 
the snake was the guardian of Athena Polias ; * ' some say there 
was one and some say two in the sanctuary of Erechtheus. They 
say he is the guardian of the Acropolis, to whom they offer a 
honey-cake.** Suidas (s. v. ApaicavXos)^°, the Etymologicum 
Magnum (p. 287, s. v. SpcucavXo?)^®, Photius (Lex., s. v. oiKovpov 
5^tv)", and Eustathius (on Hom. Odyss. a, 357 ; p. 1422, 1. 7 ffl.)" 
all speak of this snake. According to Philostratus (Imag. ii, 17, 
6)", the sacred serpent lived on the citadel down to his time — 
third century, a.d. Frazer continues, " According to one story 
(Philos. Vit. ApoU., vii, 24)", Athene herself was the serpent's 
mother. The traditions that Erichthonius was half a man 
and half a serpent, or merely a man guarded by a serpent, 
represent the usual successive stages of popular belief through 
which an animal-god passes in the course of sloughing off his 
animal form and donning that of a man." Miss Harrison, in her 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, deals at length with 
the worship of snakes. On page 349, she writes, *' These human- 
ized snakes are fed with human food ; their natural food would 
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be a live bird or rabbit. Dr. Gadow kindly tells me that a snake 
will lap milk, but if he is to eat his sacrificial food, the pelafios, 
it must be made exceedingly thin ; anything of the nature of a 
cake or even porridge he could not swallow. And yet the snake 
on the Acropolis had for his monthly due a * honey-cake *.'* 

So Erichthonius was originally a mere snake, who was wor- 
shipped at Athens. His cult was later adopted by Athena and 
she became his protectress. The myth of his birth and adoption 
was invented to explain their relationship. 

There were other snakes worshipped as gods in Greece. Meili- 
chius, who later became Zeus, was a snake. This is conclusively 
shown by Miss Harrison (1. c, pp. 18-20). Aesculapius was a 
snake originally (ib., p. 341, ffl.). Sosipolis at Olympia, who 
later was absorbed into the cult of Zeus, was a snake. Pausanias 
(vi, 20, 2'* and 5") tells the story : ** There is a sanctuary of 
Eileithyia, in which Sosipolis, a native spirit, is honored by the 
Kleans. . . . . The priestess sacrifices to Sosipolis accord- 
ing to the ordinances of the Eleans ; she carries in baths for the 

god and sets out cakes mixed with honey It 

is said that when the Arcadians were making an incursion into 
Klis and the Kleans were encamped opposite them, a woman came 
to the generals of the Kleans with a child at her breast. She 
said that she herself had borne the child and in accordance with 
her dreams she would give him to fight for the Kleans. And 
those in command, thinking that the woman spoke the truth, 
placed the child naked in front of the army. Then the Arcadians 
came on, and the child was then a snake. And the Arcadians 
being thrown into confusion at the sight and taking to flight, 
the Kleans set upon them and won a most signal victory, and 
they gave the name Sosipolis to the god. And where the snake 
seemed to disappear after the battle they made a sanctuary. And 
along with him they honor Kileithyia also, because the goddess 
herself brought forth the child to men'.*' 



^Prazer (Pausanias, vol. iv, p. 76) asserts that Sosipolis was Zeus, using as 
authorities C. Robert ( Athenische Mittheilungen, 18 (1893), pp. 37-45) and 
Pamell (Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 38). There was a cult of Zeus 
Sosipolis at Magnesia on the Maeander. 
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Famell writes': **the familiar serpent of Athene, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have been a 
symbol of the ancient earth goddess, whose worship was merged 
in that of Athene and we support this view by the legend of the 
Kvxpct&Ts 5^s, the serpent that was driven out of Salamis, and 
entered the service of Demeter, the later form of Gaia'* (Strabo, 
393^*; Pausanias, i, 36, i"). Frazer in a note to this passage of 
Pausanias thinks that this serpent was Cychreus himself. Miss 
Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 306) writes: **This house-guarding 
snake, we may conjecture, was the earliest form of every earth- 
bom Kore." According to Miss Harrison, Athena, Aphrodite, 
and Hera were all originally Corae or manifestations of the same 
spirit. Famell adds in a note to what is quoted above that 
Apollo '* may have dispossessed a worship of the earth-snake at 
• J y Delphi, where Gaia and G^-Themis had reigned before Apollo, 
^XM^^^"^^^ and where religious atonement continued through later times to be 
made to the Python.** Plutarch (Cleomenes, 39)" says that 
"the ancients thought that the serpent, of all animals, was most 
akin to the heroes,** thus showing that all heroes were originally 
worshipped as snakes, such as are shown on the well-known 
t5rpe of archaic Spartan grave reliefs. 

This insistence upon snakes as earth-spirits, or heroes, is evi- 
dently correct, but the evidence which we have considered leads 
us to believe that, in Athens at least, this form of the serpent 
worship had come from the East in the form of some god, or was 
influenced in some way by the East. 

Miss Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 31) distinguishes two strata 
in the religion of the Greeks, the one early or chthonic, the other 
later or Olympian. She accepts Prof. Ridgeway*s view that the 
early stratum was Pelasgian or original, and believes that the 
later stratum begins with the flesh-eating Achaeans who came 
from the North (Note, p. 316)**. She works the thesis out at 



' Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 290. 

^ '* As long ago as 1857, H. D. Miiller in his remarluible book, My thologie 

der Griechischen Stamme, pp. 249-255, saw that Zeus and Hera belonged 

* to stocks racially distinct, and that in the compulsory marriage of Hera to 

Zeus is reflected the subjugation of a primitive race to Achaean invaders." 
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length in her book and arrives at the conclusion that the worship 
of snakes or snakes as heroes (chap, vii) belonged to the early 
stratum and that on this stratum the northern, Achaean divini- 
ties, were superimposed at a later period. I contend that Eastern 



influence may have come in at this chthonic or early period and 
may have affected the cult early in its history. Neglect of this 
idea makes Miss Harrison's chapter on Aphrodite (p. 308 ffl.) 
peculiarly weak and unconvincing. 

Additional evidence on the subject of snakes may show that it 
is not necessary to regard every snake as a form of earth-spirit. 

Miss Harrison', who has investigated this particular subject 
more than any other writer, has written : "To Aglauros belongs 
the snake ; she brought it to Athens — the snake which signifies, 
I think, always primarily things chthonic in their sinister, not 
their fruitful aspect. She lent her snake to Erichthonios, and, 
when the cult of Erinys, through the medium of Persephone, 
became blended with that of the Earth-goddess to Demeter, the 
snake, like all else, Athene took to herself, with better right 
perhaps, as I shall hope to show another time, than we have 
hitherto supposed.'* This loan of a snake to Erichthonius is 
strange, if Erichthonius was originally himself a snake. 

The snake then, which Erichthonius was, or had, or of which 
he was a part, was of the earth — earthy, according to the opinion 
of those cited. But Erichthonius was Eastern, and Aglaurus, 
under the aspect mentioned by Miss Harrison, is Eastern, as I 
shall hope to show later ; so this snake is Eastern, not Greek. It 
is foreign to Greece. 

To understand the un- Hellenic significance of snakes, consider 
the Cadmus snake of Thebes. The scholiast on Sophocles' s Anti- 
gone (126) writes iyryovu 6 ^paic«DV ^(*A/9€o>s icat Ti\if>iaa'<njs *Epivvo9. 

Cadmus ( Kedem — *' the man from the East '*) and the mass of 
Theban mythology is Eastern or Semitic. The Theban Ares, to 
whom the fifth or western gate of the city was dedicated, was 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Nergal ('*the Strong"), originally 
the god of death and the underworld.** 

* Journal of HeUenic Studies, vol. xii, p. 355. 

^R. Brown, Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 141. 
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Consider again the tale of Zagreus, the horned serpent'. Zeus in 
the form of a serpent violated his daughter Persephone, who was 
also in the form of a serpent, according to one tradition. From 
this embrace Zagreus was born (Nonnus (vi, 264) calls him KtpUv 
jSpc^os). Jealous Hera set the Titans upon him ; he took various 
shapes, finally that of a bull. The Titans tore him to pieces and 
ate the remains. His heart, which was left unconsumed, was 
carried to Zeus, and was then reborn as Dionysus. Salomon 
Reinach treats of this myth in an article in the Revue Arch6- 
ologique (1899, vol. xxxv, p. 210-17). The substance of his 
argument is as follows : The three factors, copulating {enlacis) 
serpents, a divine ^%%^ and a horned serpent, are unknown to 
eastern antiquity. This cult of Zagreus, which became settled 
at Eleusis, was an Orphic cult. Although the legend is usually 
attributed to Crete, Reinach shows that a form of the legend was 
found among the Druids. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxix, 52)^ tells of 
numbers of serpents forming themselves into a ball, from which 
exuded a sort of bubble of saliva or juice. Pliny does not say 
that a homed snake was bom from this juice ; in fact, no snake 
of any kind was bom from it. In the Greek myth, Pliny's multi- 
tude of snakes is reduced to two divine ones. The later Gauls 
worshipped a homed serpent*. Reinach connects these two 
stories and thinks that the essential features of the Greek m5rth 
are contained in them, the Greek form being the older and 
simpler. According to Reinach Druids were the masters of 
Pythagoras ; Pythagoreanism and Orphism were the same, and 
there was a Celtic element in Orphism : ' * Pythagorisme 6tait une 
doctrine aux allures scientifiques fond6e sur le premier, qui est 
une religion populaire*' (z. ^., Orphism). At an early period 
there were close relations between Celts, lUyrians, and Thracians. 
The whole tale is evidently not Greek. Miss Harrison" in her 



a I/obeck, Aglaophamiis, p. 547 ffl. gives the combined stories ; see also 
Abel's Orphica, p. 230 ffl., and Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 490-496. 

^Reinach has treated this in Revne Arch^ologique, 1891, i, p. 1-6, and 
1897, ii, p. 313 ffl. 

^ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 496. 
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treatment of it shows to what an incomprehensible stage this 
myth finally came among the Greeks. 

The serpent, besides being taken as the symbol of an earth- 
spirit, according to some authorities, has been taken by others 
as a corn-spirit, for the myth of the birth of Erichthonius has 
been interpreted by W. Mannhardt and by Aug. Mommsen as a 
way of describing the growth of the grain. Mannhardt writes' : 
* ' Brichthonios (der aus gutem Boden Entsprossene) vom Blitz- 
gotte Hephaistos gezeugt aus dem fruchttragenden Ackerfelde 
i€iBiopoi &povpa emporsteigt als ein neugeborenes Knablein, das in 
einer verschlossenen Kiste von den Schwestem Herse (Thau), 
Pandrosos (AUthau) und Aglaurus (die Heitere) gehiitet und 
genahrt wird." Mommsen writes* : '*Esist dies eine bildliche 
Umschreibung der Aussaat des Koms, zunachst wohl der in 

Attika vorzugsweise angebauten Gerste.*' **Erich- 

thonios also ist, wenn man das Bildliche abstreift, der Kom- 
halm.'» 

Let us ascertain the fundamental principles underlying this 
matter of snakes, and see just what idea primitive peoples have of 
snakes. Then it will be easier to judge of their significance in 
later religion. Havelock Ellis has collected the evidence in 
such a succinct manner that I can not do better than quote his 
words': ** There is no fragment of folk-lore so familiar to the 
European world as that which connects woman with the serpent. 
It is, indeed, one of the foundation stones of Christian theology. 
. . . Robertson Smith points out that since snakes are the last 
noxious animals which man is able to exterminate, they are the 
last to be associated with demons. They were ultimately the 
only animals directly and constantly associated with the Arabian 
jtnn or demon, and the serpent of Eden was a demon, and not a 
temporary disguise of Satan (Religion of the Semites, pp. 



* Die Komdamonen, p. 33. 
*>Fe8te der Stadt Athen, p. 6, Note 3. 

^ Havelock Bills, Studies in the Psychology of Sex ; Menstruation and the 
Position of Women, p. 206 ffl. 
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129 and 442). Perhaps it was in part because the snake was 
thus the last embodiment of demonic power that women were 
associated with it, women being always connected with the most 
ancient religious beliefs. . . . Yet there is no fragment of folk- 
lore which remains more obscure. How has it happened that in 
all parts of the world the snake or his congeners, the lizard and 
the crocodile, have been credited with some design, sinister or 
erotic, on women ? 

Of the wide prevalence of the belief there can be no doubt. 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia a lizard is said 
to have divided man from woman. ... In the northern territory 
of the same colony menstruation is said to be due to a bandicoot 
scratching the vagina and causing blood to Sow (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, p. 177, Nov. 1894). . . . Among the 
Chiriguanos of Bolivia, on the appearance of menstruation, old 
women run about with sticks to hunt the snake that had wounded 
the girl. Frazer (Golden Bough, ist ed., vol. ii, p. 231), who 
quotes this example from the Lettres fidifiantes et Curieuses, 
also refers to a modem Greek folk-tale, according to which a 
princess at puberty must not let the sun shine upon her, or she 
would be turned into a lizard. In some parts of Brazil at the 
coming of puberty a girl must not go into the woods for fear of the 
amoUrous attacks of snakes, and so it is also among the Macusi 
Indians of British Guiana, according to Schomburgk. Among 
the Basutos of South Africa the young girls must dance around 
the clay image of a snake. In Polynesian mythology the lizard 
is a very sacred animal, and legends represent women as often 
giving birth to lizards (Meyners d'Estrez, ]&tude ethnogra- 
phique sur le 16zard chez les peuples malais et polyn^siens, 
L* Anthropologic, 1892 ; see also, as regards the lizard in Samoan 
folk-lore. Globus, vol., Ixxiv, No. 16). In the Berlin Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde there is a carved wooden figure from New 
Guinea of a woman into whose vulva a crocodile is inserting his 
snout, while the museum contains another figure of a snake-like 
crocodile crawling out of a woman's vulva, and a third figure 
shows a small round snake with a small head, and closely 
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resembling a penis, at the mouth of the vagina. All these 
figures are reproduced by Ploss and Bartels.' Even in modem 
Europe the same ideas prevail. In Portugal, according to Reys, 
it is believed that during menstruation women are liable to be 
bitten by lizards, and to guard against this risk they wear 
drawers during the period. In Germany, again, it was believed, 
up to the eighteenth century at least, that the hair of a menstru- 
ating woman, if burned, would turn into a snake. It may be 
added that in various parts of the world virgin priestesses are 
dedicated to a snake-god and are married to the god. . . . 
Boudin (fitude Anthropologique : Culte du Serpent, Paris, 1864, 
pp. 66-70) brings forward examples of this aspect of snake wor- 
ship. ... At Rome, it is interesting to note, the serpent was 
the symbol of fecundation, and as such often figures at Pompeii 
as the genius patrisfamilias^ the generative power of the family 
(Attilio de Marchi, II Culto privato di Roma, p. 74.) . . . In 
Rabbinical tradition, also, the serpent is the symbol of sexual 
desire. 

There can be no doubt that — as Ploss and Bartels, from whom 
some of the examples have been taken, point out — in widely dif- 
ferent parts of the world menstruation is believed to have been 
originally caused by a snake, and that this conception is fre- 
quently associated with an erotic and mystic idea. How the 
connection arose, Ploss and Bartels are unable to say. It can 
only be suggested that the shape and appearance of the snake, as 
well as its venomous nature, may have contributed to the mystery 
everywhere associated with the snake — a mystery itself fortified 
by the association with women — to build up this world-wide 
belief regarding the origin of menstruation. ... It is noteworthy 
that one of the names for the penis used by the Swahili women 
of German East Africa, in a kind of private language of their 



• Das Weib. 
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own, is ** the snake" (Zache, Zeitschrift fiir Kthnologie, p. 73, 

1899).'" 
I hesitate to assert, but it is possible, that there is an obscene 

allusion in the woman's speech in Aristophanes' s Lysistrata (758- 

9)", where she says that she has been unable to sleep on the 

Acropolis since she saw the snake there. The speeches of the 



^In this connection it is perhaps proper to call attention to the "snake 
goddess '' and her worship at Cnossus : 

In the eastern cist of the '* Central Palace Sanctuary " Bvans discovered 
three female figures of faience, one of which he named the "snake 
goddess'' and the other two " the female votaries." The goddess wears a 
richly embroidered jacket with a laced bodice and a skirt with a short 
double apron. On her head is a high tiara of purplish brown. About her 
are coiled three snakes with greenish bodies covered with brown spots. She 
holds the head of one of these snakes in her hand ; its body extends first 
downward and then upward over her back ; its tail appears in the other 
hand of the goddess. The other two snakes have their bodies so arranged 
that a part of each snake is coiled in a girdle around the hips of the goddess. 
The head of one snake appears in this girdle ; his body extends upward in 
front of the figure and his tail coils around the right ear of the goddess. 
The tail of the third snake is in the girdle ; his body also ascends and its 
upper part is coiled around the tiara of the goddess. 

The best preserved of the " female votaries " wears a jacket with a cord- 
like border and a flounced skirt. In her right hand she holds a small snake, 
tail upward. The other arm is missing. 

Both the goddess and this votary have figures of matronly proportions, 
their bare breasts being prominent. Of the third figure only the lower part 
is preserved. 

Evidence of a snake goddess cult had already been discovered in Crete 
prior to Evans's discoveries. At Goumia the remains of a small shrine were 
found, in which were images of a goddess standing on a base encircled by 
serpents, and a replica of the same figure was found in the cemetery of 
Prinias near Gortyna. The physical characteristics of the goddess, the fact 
that the snakes are coiled around her girdle, the presence of girdles among 
the votive offerings, the fact that the asp was a symbol of Nekhebet, the 
Egyptian Eleithyia — all these circumstances lead Evans to the conclusion 
that the goddess was a goddess of maternity. He calls attention to the fact 
that religious traditions in classical times pointed to Cnossos as a center, not 
only of the cult of Rhea, but of Hleithyia. His conclusion is that this figure 
represents either a special chthonic aspect of the cult of the same mother 
goddess, whose worship has already been so well illustrated in the palace, 
or an associated deity having a shrine of her own within the larger sanctu- 
ary. See also Reinach in L'Anthropologie vol. xv, p. 269 ff. 
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women in the Lysistrata usually have a double meaning. A 
classical allusion to this sexual, fecundating power of the snake 
is found in Pausanias (iv, 14, 7)**. He writes that Aristomenes, 
who was honored as a hero by the Messenians, was considered to 
have had a most remarkable birth, for it was said that a demon 
or a god in the form of a snake lay with his mother. The Mace- 
donians made similar statements concerning Olympias, as did the 
Sicyonians also concerning Aristodama, but with the difference 
that the Messenians did not claim that Aristomenes was the child 
of Heracles or Zeus, whereas the Macedonians thought that 
Alexander was the son of Ammon, and the Sicyonians that 
Aratus was the offspring of Asclepius. 

Is this myth of Erichthonius, then, an account of some 
Eastern sexual worship introduced into Athens ? Was it for this 
reason that we find the sexual idea attributed to old snake 
Cecrops as the introducer of marriage at Athens ? Suidas (s. v. 
Kc#cpo^)" is authority for the statement that Cecrops made certain 
laws, in order to enable a son to know his father and a father his 
son ; and in consequence of his distinction between the two nat- 
ures of father and mother, he himself was called two-formed. 
Andrew Lang* says that the slight evidence shows that * ' the tra- 
ditions of Athens, as preserved by Varro, speak of a time when 
names were derived from the mother, and when promiscuity 
prevailed.*' Farnell** has investigated this question and after 
giving all the evidence for a * * matriarchate ' * of women, shows 
that the term does not explain the phenomena, which must be 
otherwise accounted for. His conclusions are that the ** Mutter- 
recht * ' has not left any clear impress on the classical religion 
and the phenomena of the relations of the sexes are not neces- 
sarily distinctive indications of any special family organization. 
I can only suggest that the Eastern divinities were often divini- 
ties of the sexual relations. For examples we need only recall 
Astarte, Cybele, Artemis of Ephesus, and the Juno who is shown 



* Custom and Myth, p. 273. 

^ Archiv fiir Religlonswissenschaft, Band vii, pp. 70-94. 
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in Vergil^s Aeneid as the goddess of Phoenician Carthage— Juno 
Pronuba, the Latin form of Hera Kileithyia. 

Fulgentius (Mythologiae, ii, 14)", in his interpretation of 
the myth as one of morals, may have hit upon a grain of truth. 
He makes the following equations ; Vulcan = furor, passion ; 
Minerva = sapientia, wisdom : Erichthonius = invidia, envy ; 
the chest == cor, the heart ; the snake =» pemicies, ruin ; Pan- 
drosus = benignitas, and Aglaurus = tristitiae oblivio. Lactan- 
tius (Divinae Institutiones, i, 17)" thinks that the myth is an 
evidence of incestuous lust. 

Erichthonius was said to have invented quadrigae and to have 
instituted the festival of the Panathenaea at Athens ; this is on 
the authority of Hellanicus, Androtion, and Ister (Harpocration, 
s. V. ILavaBrfvc^ \ Photius, Lex. s. v. Ilavaftjvaia"*). The story 
means, that, as the old fish-tailed Poseidon, he was god of horses, 
and that, in his reconciliation with Athena, he introduced them 
from the East into Athens. The statement was originally made 
by Mommsen (Heortologie, p. 37) that the festival of the Pana- 
thenaea was, in its earliest form and meaning, a funeral ceremony 
held in honor of the dead corn-god, Erichthonius. Famell 



(Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 295) has shown that the 
sole evidence for believing the festival to have been originally a 
period of mourning rests on a passage in Lucian (Nigrinus 53)", 
who records that the men, during the festival, must not wear 
garments dyed in colors, but Farnell thinks that it is not neces- 
sary to interpret the evidence as pointing to a festival of that 
character. Mommsen ha s now abandoned this view and thinks 
that the festival of the Panathenaea was instituted in honor of 
the birth of Erichthonius, who was protected by Athena. Erich; 
thoniu^ was in the earth an d, like a huma n child, d id not come 
to birth until after nine months, /. e,, he remained in the womb 
of Earth from the month Pyanepsion to Hecatombaeon. 



In the horse racing at the Panathenaea, the chief event was 
the performance of the so-called 6nrofidrrfi, which was said to have 
been instituted by Erichthonius. In this event, hoplites fully 
armed, leaped from their chariots and then back again, the 
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chariot-driver who accompanied them remaining the while in the 
chariot. Harpocration (s. v. 4iro)8aTi;s)'* speaks of this game, 
and Eratosthenes (Catasterismi, 13)", in connection with a 
description of Erichthonius' s birth, gives an account of it, and 
says that Erichthonius introduced it along with the Panathenaea. 
Aristides (Panathenaicus, 107)* makes mention of Erichthonius 
as a finished horseman, and the scholiast on the passage adds 
that he was represented in a painting on the Acropolis as driving 
a chariot behind Athena, he being the first to do this, having 
received the gift from Athena, ** since he seemed to be a sort of 
son of hers/' Themistius (Oratio, 27, 337a)" confounds the 
names, as do others, and ascribes to Erechtheus the first yoking 
of horses to a chariot. 

Hyginus (Astronomica, ii, i3)' says that Jupiter placed Erich- 
thonius among the stars. We find this Charioteer (Heniochus) 
among the northern constellations, generally designated by its 
Latin name Auriga. It is generally known that the greater 
part of ea rly astronomical knowledge origina ted with the peoples 
of the Euphrates valley . It seems that this constellation Henio- 
chus, Erichthonius, Auriga, or The Charioteer, is of Eastern 
origin, and the charioteer was Poseidon himself, god of the sea 
and of horses.' His special animals, the horse (Pegasus) and the 
dolphin (Delphinus), are placed in the heavens side by side, at 
some little distance from him. All these constellations are of 
ancient standing, and are in the list of the forty-eight given by 
Claudius Ptolemaeus. 

In closing this treatment of Erichthonius, it may be said that 
the sum of the evidence shows decidedly that some Eastern or 



* R. Brown, Semitic Inflnence in Greek Mythology, p. 170. Also Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1897, p. 214 : The Origin of the Ancient 
Northern Constellation-figures. The Charioteer (Heniochos) and his car, the 
Babylonian constellation Narkabtu (the Chariot), came from the Semitic 
East. In the Babylonian sphere Narkabtu was placed just over Taurus^ 
where Auriga now is ; /3 Tauri was called " the northern light of the 
Chariot,'' and Ptolemy styles it, ** The one at the tip of the northern horn 
(of the bull), the same (which) is in the right foot of the Charioteer." 
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Semitic influence had been brought to bear on his character. 
This influence had probably been introduced by Phoenician 
traders, sailing about the Mediterranean Sea in pre-historic times. 
We can carr y Erichthonius no further back in Semitic m y- 
thology, and we can only say that he was a form of Poseidon^ 
who was probably the Euphratean fea. 

The important part of this myth in regard to the three sisters 
is the ritual which we find surviving in historical times. This 
ritual must be treated separately along with the character of each 
sister. 

The name of the first sister is spelled either Agraulus or 
Aglaurus, but the latter form seems to be the better substantiated, 
for that only is found in inscriptions. The common explanation 
of the two forms, given by Preller, is that there is merely a con- 
fusion and metathesis of the liquids. Farnell (Cults of the Greek 
States, i, p. 289, N.a) says that both names could refer equally 
well to a goddess or nymph of vegetation ; but we are not certain 
that Aglaurus was originally a nymph of vegetation. It seems 
probable that the form Agraulus, fo r the daughter and wife of 
Cecrops, was the earlier, for we may assume that the name 
of the deme Agryle p robably came from the same source, 
and its spelling does not vary. Agryle was a deme southeast of 
the cityy near the stadium, and belonged to the tribe of Erech- 
theis', an important point when we consider the relations between 
Aglaurus and Erechtheus- Erichthonius. Aglaurus was a chtho- 
nian divinity, and it would be appropriate for her to have a place 
named from her in that part of Athens which was intimately con- 
nected with the growth and fostering of young things, both 
vegetable and animal, as the cults of Ge-Themis and Eileithyia 
at Agrae, of Aphrodite * * in the Gardens ' ' , and of Artemis Ag ro- 
tera at Agrae so abundantly testi fy. A Greek would connect 



'Slephanus Byzantius, s. v., * Aypavkii^. The deme was transferred to the 
newly-formed tribe of Antigonis, c. 307 B.C. 
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the name of the divinity with £ypavXo9, ** dwelling in the fields'," 
or when it was observed that Aglaurus was not exclusively agri- 
cultural, he might connect it with dyAoos, * * bright ' ' , * * shining ' * . 
The latter form Aglaurus became stereotyped and was ofl&ciaP. 

We have mentioned that Aglaurus was sometimes an agricult- 
ural divinity at Athens, but at Salamis in Cjrprus we find that 
she was worshipped along with Athena and Diomedes, and that 
human sacrifices were made to her down to the time of Seleucus**. 
Does this Aglaurus of Cjrprus resemble the Aglaurus of Athens ? 
Yes, for at Athens Ares represents the Diomedes of Cjrprus, and 
Ares was at one time the husband of Aglaurus. Furthermore, 
human sacrifice is t3rpified aetiologically in the report that 
Aglaurus threw herself down from the Athenian Acropolis, or 
sacrificed herself for her country during a long war*. The 
scholiast on Aristides (Panathenaicus 119) says that, on the 
death of Aglaurus, Herse and Pandrosus also killed themselves. 
Miss Harrison' thinks that the faithless sisters became mixed up 
in legend with three devoted sisters, i, e,, the daughters of 
Cecrops with the daughters of Erechtheus. 

Ares was, under some conditions, god of the underworld ; he 
was god of Thebes — Nergal, war-god, originally god of death 
and the underworld — husband of Aglaurus, and gave a name to 
the hill of the Semnae, the Areopagus (Suidas, s. v. "Apeios 
wayos)'*. The scholiast on Sophocles (Antigone 126) says that 
the wife of Ares was the Tilphossa Erinys, to whom the Cadmus 
snake was born. Aglaurus it is who is the envious sister ; she 
has the power to petrify, as is later expressed by action on herself 
(Ovid, Met., ii, 827)"^. Snakes, then, and Aglaurus seem to be- 



* Hesychius, s. v. d7pauXo(, d7pa(^Xoio, d7pavXoF, d7pavXji^ ; also 'A7pauX2f 
f^fi0i7 (Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, 2, 54)*^, and 'A7pai;M9ef wtipB^voi (Burip- 
ides. Ion, 23)*. The name is applied to Demeter, C.I.A., iii, 372*^ 

»> C.I.G., 7716, 7718". C.I.A., iu, 372»». 

^ Porphyrias, de Abstinentia, 2, 54*^ ; Bnsebius, Praeparatio evangelica, 4, 
16^ ; de Laude Constantini, 13, p. 646b^. 

^ Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 354. Philochorus in 
the Scholion on Demosthenes, xix, 438, 17 (fr. 14 M)*^. 

* Mythology and Monuments, p. Iz. 
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long together. This particular snake is not Greek ; Aglaurus 
brought it. Aglaurus, then, is not a native Athenian in this 
aspect, but is un-Greek. Robert Brown' asserts, on his own 
authority, that there is no real evidence that human sacrifices 
were ever offered by any archaic Greeks who had been entirely 
untouched by Semitic influence. It may be impossible to prove 
that this assumption is literally true, but until a well authenti- 
cated case is found to show the contrary, it may be held. Let us 
examine the accounts of the sacrifice in Cyprus. The accounts 
of Porphjrrius and Eusebius differ but little ; they write as fol- 
lows*" : * * In the present Salamis, which was formerly called 
Coronea, in the month styled Aphrodisius by the Cjrprians, a 
man was sacrificed to Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops and the 
nymph Aglauris. And this custom obtained until the time of 
Diomedes ; then it was changed so that the man was sacrificed to 
Diomedes, and this took place at a sanctuary containing a temple 
of Athena and of Aglaurus and of Diomedes. The man chosen 
for sacrifice was driven three times round an altar by the young 
men ; then the priest struck him with a spear in the stomach, 
and his entire body was consumed by fire along with an offering 
of grain. Diphilus, the king of Cjrprus, abolished this custom 
about the time of Seleucus, the theologian. A bull, instead of a 
man, was afterwards offered in sacrifice to the spirit or demon.*' 
The cult-ritual of the island of Cjrprus was always affected by 
that of near-by Asia, and this strange custom of human sacri- 
fice to Aglaurus seems to have come from the same source. The 
case of the * * pharmakos ' ' at Athens has been regarded as a case 
of human sacrifice to a god, but Miss Harrison in her Prolego- 
mena refutes this ; on p. 103 she writes : ** The pharmakos was 
not a sacrifice in the sense of an offering made to appease an 
angry god. . . . It was, as ancient authors repeatedly insist, 
a KaSapfjuo^, a purification.*' On p. 108 again': ** The leading out 
of the pharmakos is then a purely magical ceremony based on 



* Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 147. 

*» Porphyrins, de Abstinentia, ii, 54** ; Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica» 
iy, 16, 2 (155c)**: also Eusebius, de Laude Constantini, 13, p. 646b'*. 
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ignorance and fear ; it is not a human sacrifice to Apollo or to 
any other divinity or even ghost ; it is a ceremony of physical 
expulsion/* 

Then, the Aglaurus of Cyprus, daughter of Cecrops, and the 
Aglaurus of Athens have been affected by Eastern influence 
along with Cecrops, Erichthonius, Erechtheus, and Poseidon. 
Aglaurus' s husband was Ares, who in the East was Nergal- 
melekh (Moloch). Ares' s wife, again, was theTilphossa Erinys, 
mother of the Cadmus snake. 

Pausanias (i, 38, 3)", Hesychius", and Suidas" (s. v. Kiypvice?) 
all say that th e tribe father of the Eleusinian Ceryces was a son 
of Hermes and Aglaurus ; according to others' he was a son of 
Hermes and Pandrosus, or son of Eumolpus**. This relation to 
Eleusis is probably of Eastern A^^£P"; «^inrp Kipnd*; wag thp ^^\ 
of m any foreign i mpor t ations in reljg ioa^-capcuiall)' fiom'Egypt'^. 
In any case, as we have previously seen, these Eleusinian gene- 
alogies were later taken over to Athens. 

The ritual of Aglaurus, observed at Athens, confirms the sin- 
ister character of this divinity. The festival with which she was 
connected was the^ Plynteria, w hich was observed in the latter 
part of Thargelion, i, e,, about the middle of May. The exact 
date of the festival is in dispute* ; Plutarch ( Alcibiades, 34)" 
puts it on the twenty-fifth of the month, while Photius (I^x. 
127)'"* dates it on the twenty-ninth. The principal day, the 
diro^/9a$, seems to have been on the twenty-fifth of the month. 
The ritual of the occasion was mournful in character, and was 
said to be so in remembrance of Aglaurus and her death (Bekker 
Anecdota Graeca, i, 270*°*; Hesychius, s. v. nAwnypia^*®). The 
day was unlucky in all senses ; the temple of Athena, into whose 



* Scholion on II. A, 334" ; Pollux, 8, 103" ; Scholion on Aeschines, i, 20**. 

*» Pollux, 8, 103" ; Andron, on Sophocles, Oedip. Col., 1053". 

« See A Coptic Spell of the Second Century by F. Legge in Proceedings 
Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1897, for Hecate ; R. B. Richardson, A Trace of Egypt 
in Eleusis, Am. Jour. Arch., vol. ii, 1898 ; also the foreign cult of Dionysus- 
Zagreus at Eleusis. 

^ Mommsen, Peste der Stadt Athen in Altertum, p. 491 ffl. 
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cult Aglaurus had been absorbed, was closed ; the clothing was 
taken from the image of Athena and the statue was muffled up. 
It was on this day that Alcibiades returned to Athens, sailing 
into the Piraeus (Xenophon, Hellenica, i, 4, 12)"', and this was 
considered unpropitious both for him and for the city : ** For no 
one of the Athenians would dare to undertake any important 
work on this day." Mommsen (1. c, p. 494) and Miss Harrison* 
think that the statue of the goddess was taken to the shore and 
must have been standing near the point where Alcibiades landed, 
so that it was seen by him. The only reasons that they have for 
this belief is the evidence of an inscription (C. I. A., ii, 469)*'", 
which records that the young men took the image of Pallas 
down to Phalerum and escorted it back again with torches and in 
pomp. There is no reference to the Plynteria, and the evidence 
for that festival does not show that the statue was taken to the 
shore, but only that the clothing, the ir«rXos, was washed in the 
sea**. It was a sort of house-cleaning occasion, and Athena was 
not at home for several days, beginning with the festival of the 
Callynteria, or sweeping day, on the nineteenth of Thargelion 
and extending to the twenty-fifth. It has been pointed out by 
Famell (Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 261-2) that the pro- 
cession of the ephebi to the coast and their subsequent return at 
night were a part of the cult of Athena ^iri IlaXAaSiiy, and that the 
statue was the one from the Attic court lin IlaX^xStiy. The statue 
in this instance was always called ^ IlaXXas, both in the Attic 
inscriptions and by Suidas. The ceremony of muffling up the 
image was done by two maidens called Loutrides or Praxiergi- 
dae** ; from the first of these two names we may conclude that 
these maidens also did the washing. The sacred ceremony of 
washing the soiled clothes itself was in hands of the Karavtim/s 



^Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 353. Also Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, pp. 11 4- 119. 

^ Of course, the gold and ivory statue in the Parthenon by Phidias could 
not be taken ; the ceremony would belong to some more ancient image, 
probably the xoanon (Suidas, 4, p. 1273, 7)^^- 

*=Photiu8, Lex., p. 231, 11^*; Hesychius, s. v. n^|t«/>7Woi*^. 
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(Etjonologicum Magnum, s. v.)*"'. The mysteries, mentioned 
by Plutarch (Alcibiades, 34)'*, were in the charge of the 
Praxiergidae. This cult of Aglaurus, according to ToepflFer 
(s. V. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa), formed an hereditary dignity 
in the family of the Praxiergidae. The priestess of Aglaurus, 
Phidostrate, mentioned in C.I. A., ii, 1369*", must have belonged 
to this family, which is noted in another inscription C^^iufi^ 

'ApxaioXoyuci;, 1883, 141)^**. 

Hesychius, (s. v. 'Hyi/nypca)"" tells of a cake of dried figs, that 
was carried in the procession, during the celebration of the 
Pl5mteria. Why, cannot be aflBrmed, unless it was done as a 
combined agricultural and purifying sjrmbol. Miss Harrison in 
her Prolegomena thinks that the taking of purgative herbs or 
drugs was "rather a means of ejecting the bad spirits than to 
obtain inspiration from the good. Fasting is a substantial safe- 
guard, but purgation more drastically effective (p. 39).'' Again 
at page 116, she writes concerning the Hegeteria : ** Hesy- 
chius is at no loss to account for the strange name. Figs were 
the first cultivated fruit of which man partook ; the cake of figs 
is called Hegeteria because it * led the way ' in the matter of 
diet. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest a possible altema- n V ^ , , 
tive. May not the fig-cake be connected with the root of 5yos * 
rather than 5y« ? Figs were used in purification. Is not the 
Hegeteria the fig-cake of purification? '* An impossible vagary ! 

Just what part Aglaurus originally had in this ceremony is not 
known; Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 500-501) is en- 
tirely uncertain about it. Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, 
i, p. 262) thinks that the ceremony may have been merely a part 
of a fetish ritual in which the fetish object is treated as a living 
person ; but he adds : ' * it was almost certain to acquire a moral 
significance and Artemidorus explains all such rites as neces- 
sitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or the images." 
As a divinity of the underworld, Aglaurus had to be propitiated 
by expiatory, mournful ceremonies. She was almost one of the 
Eumenides and, so far as we can see, originally had no agricult- 
ural significance at all, as has been so often supposed. 



V i. 
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Aglaurus had a precinct just north of the Acropolis, where the 
Persians ascended unexpectedly, for here the rocks were pre- 
cipitous (Herodotus, viii, 53)"*. Frazer and Wachsmuth* give 
all the evidence as to the location of this precinct, and place 
it near a natural cleft or stair-case in the rock of the Acropolis on 
the north side, not far east of the cave of Pan. According to 
Wachsmuth, the stairs from Grotto No. 56 (on Michaelis's plan 
of the Acropolis given in the second edition of Jahn's Pausanias) 
were constructed after the Persian wars, in order to connect with 
the Aglaureum. The sanctuary is mentioned by Polyaenus (i, 
21, 2)"* as the place to which Pisistratus had the arms of the 
Athenians carried after they had stacked them in the Anaceum. 

It was in the sanctuary of this dread goddess that the Athe- 
nian ephebi took the oath of allegiance to the state^. They 
swore by Agraulus {sic), Enyalius, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, and 
Hegemone (Pollux, viii, 105)*". The names in the oath are of 
interest ; Enyalius and Ares are the same, and represent the hus- 
band of Aglaurus ; Thallo, Auxo, and Hegemone form a triad like 
our three sisters ; as will be seen later, Thallo may be identified 
/ with Pandrosus, and Auxo with Herse ; Hegemone is, of course, 

Artemis. In Mythology and Monuments (p. 164), Miss Harri- 
son thought that this oath was sworn to in the name of Aglaurus, 
y^ O ^ ^ merely because of her association with Athena ; but in her later 

article in The Journal of Hellenic Studies (1891), she has the 
right idea that Aglaurus was a goddess of sinister character and 
was associated with Ares, who came next in the list of divinities. 

There are representations (see Fig. 5) of the ceremony on vase- 
paintings, shown in Annali dell' Instituto, xi (1868), pp. 264- 
267 with tavole d^aggregazione, H. I. There seems to have been 
a priestess of the sanctuary (C. I. A., ii, 1369)*", and also 
Demeter Curotrophus, "the nursing-mother,'' seems to have had 






* Frazer, Comtneatary on Pausanias, vol. ii, p. 167 ; Wachsmuth, s. v. 
Aglaurus in Pauly-Wissowa's Real-Bncyclopaedie. 

*» Plutarch Alcibiades 15*" ; Demosthenes xix, 303^" ; Lycurgus contra 
Leocratem 76*^^ ; Scholion on Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae 533"' ; 
Hesychius, s. v. ''A7Xoi;pof"'. 
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at least an altar in the precinct, whose priest or priestess had a 
special seat in the theatre of Dionysus (C. I. A., iii, 372)". 

Aglaurus herself is represented on a painted amphora (see 
Fig. 6), which shows Boreas carrying oflF Oreithyia in the pres- 
ence of Herse, Pandrosus, Aglaurus, Erechtheus, and Cecrops 
(de Witte, Vases de Tfetrurie, p. 58, No. 105). 

Again Aglaurus is shown on an Attic red-figure vase from 
Corneto (see Fig. 4), showing the birth of Erichthonius (p. 16 
of this text ; also Furtwangler, Vasen im Antiquarium zu Berlin, 
2, No. 2537 ; Monumenti dell* Instituto, x, Taf. 39 ; Roscher, 
Lexicon, s. v. Erichthonius, p. 1305). 

A third representation (see Fig. 7) is foimd on a fragment of 
a red-figure vase showing a woman with the inscription, 
"KyXavpfK (Welcker, BuUettino dell* Instituto Arch. Rom., 1834, 
p. 139 and 1836, p. 137). 

A fourth picture (see Fig. 8) is given on a vase from Camirus 
in the British Museum (Annali dell' Instituto, 1879, tavola 
d'aggregazione F, Sp. 1307 ; also Roscher's Lexicon, vol. i, p. 
1307, s. v., Erichthonius). 

The fifth (see Fig. 9) is on a vase by Brygus, where two sisters 
are shown, followed by a snake (C. Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 
88). 

It seems quite probable, and the supposition is supported by a 
number of authorities, that a sixth representation (see Fig. 10) 
may be found in one of the three figures in the east gable of the 
Parthenon, commonly known as **The Three Fates,*' and now 
resting in the British Museum (Welcker, Alte Denkmaler, i, 

77 ff.) 
As seventh (see Fig. 11) we may mention an identification of 

the Agraulidae made by F. Hauser on a neo- Attic relief, which 

he reconstructed from fragments found in the Vatican, the Uffizi, 

and at Mimich, although all originally came from the Villa 

Palombara, (Jahrbuch des Oesterreichischen Archaeologischen 

Instituts, vi, 1903, pp. 79-107). Perhaps we may also identify 

the Agraulidae on numerous Attic votive reliefs dedicated to Pan 

(Kekul^, Theseion, p. 80, Nr. 192 ; Furtwangler, Athenische 

Mittheilungen, iii, 200). 
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The common facts concerning Pandrosus are similar to those 
concerning Aglaunis and have been stated already. She also 
was spoken of as the wife of Hermes along with Aglaunis and 
Herse, showing how confused the myth became. She was the 
faithful sister par excellence in the story of the chest. 

The evidence of the inscriptions and of ancient writers' assigns 
the festival of the Arrephoria to Pandrosus, along with Athena 
Polias. Pausanias gives his account of the ceremony just after 
his visit to the sanctuary of Pandrosus, and so connects the two 
things in thought. His is the fullest account, and is as follows : 
** Not far from the temple of Athena Polias live two maidens, 
whom the Athenians call Arrephoroi. They dwell for a certain 
time near the goddess, but at the time of the festival they act by 
night as follows. They bear upon their heads what the priestess 
of Athena gives them to carry ; the giver does not know the 
nature of what she gives, nor do they who bear it understand. 
There is a precinct in the city not far from that of Aphrodite ' ' in 
^. the Gardens * ' , and a natural underground passage leads down 

into this precinct. By this the maidens go down from the 
Acropolis ; they leave below what they have been carrying, and 
taking something else they bring it back, this also being wrapped 
up. These maidens are then dismissed, and two others are 
brought up into the Acropolis in their place." 

These maidens are generally called Arrephoroi, but Hesychius 
(s. V. *Ep/M7<^opoi)*" and Moeris (s. v. 'E^piy^^dpoi)*" call them Erre- 
phoroi, a name which is regularly supported by the evidence of 
the inscriptions, which use the verb ipprf<f>op€iv many times and 
the noun ippri4^6poi once (C.I. A., iii, 902)^*'; whereas Sipprf4>opuv 
occurs but twice (C.I. A., ii, 453b, p. 418^"; C.I. A., iii, 822a, 
P' 505)***- The etymology of the name is usually given by the 
ancients as from ^p/w/ra+^pav, ** to carry unspeakable or sacred 
things.'* This was so tempting that the form dppi7<^opctv ousted 
the original form cppi/^pav. It is probably on account of the 
form *Epfyrj€l>opCa or 'Ep<nf4>opCa that the scholiast on Aristophanes 






* Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis i*^ ; Pansanias i, 27, 4^'* ; C. I. A., 
ii. 1379'", 1383'". 1385"'. 1390**' ; C. I. A., iii. 887' 
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(Lysistrata, 642)"^, and Suidas (s. v. 'A|5piy<^opca)"\ as well as 
Hesychius^" and Moeris*", think that the festival was performed 
in honor of Herse. 

The accounts of writers other than Pausamas may be summar- 
ized as follows' : The number of maidens was four ; they were 
o f noble birth , between the ages of seven and eleven, and were 
chosen by the king archon. They dressed in white, and the 
ornaments of gold which they wore became sacred. They had a 
special kind of cakes, which were made for them and were called 
'' anastatoV (Athenaeus, 114 A)"\ It was the duty of two oi 
the maidens to begin the weaving of the new peplos for Athena. 



The numerous inscribed bases for statues found on the Acropolis 
point to the custom of setting up images of the maidens who 
acted as Arrephoroi, by their fathers, mothers, or brothers. 

The ceremony of the Arrephoria was performed in the month 
of Skirophorion (Etymologicum Magnum, p. 149, s. v. appnf- 
<l>6poiy^^ and Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 509) puts it 
on the twelfth day. 

Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, xxxiii, ffl.) 
thinks, with much probability, that this ceremony was the cause 
of the myth about Erichthonius. The myth of the concealment 
of Erichthonius in the chest arose from the concealment of some- 
thing in a box which the maidens were forbidden to open. 

The form of the name ^p<nfif>opia has given rise to the theory 
that the maidens were literally ** dew-carriers*', since Hesychius 
tells us that iparf means * ' dew * ' , and the name Pandrosus, the 
sister of Herse, maybe etymologized as meaning "all-dewy**. 
Preller (i, 173), following Moeris (s. v. ^ppiy^poi)'", believes 
that the maidens were really ** dew-carriers**, Thautragerinnen, 
without a doubt, and that the ceremony typified the refreshing 
quality of the night dews upon the crops. There is no reason 
why such a dew-carrying ceremony should be so strictly secret, 
and besides that, if the maidens carried dew, they would 

* Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 641 ffl.^** with Scholia'*' ; Harpocration, s. v. 
dpfnf^p€Tw^^, Hesychius, s. v. i4>pfii^pla'**, ippii^poi^*^ ; Suidas, s. w. 
dppflvo^p9ii^, dppri^pla}*^ and hrif&^aro^*^ ; Btjrmologicum Magnum, p. 149, 
8. y. dfipri^poi^" and dppfi^pth^ ; Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, pp. 202, 446, 
8. V. d4>pn^p9t9^^ ; Pollux, X, 191*^. 
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know that fact. In such a childish explanation the ceremony 
loses all its hidden meaning. The two words 8po<ros and ^wny may 
also mean *' young things *' or *' young animals ". It was from 
this meaning that Apollo derived his title of **Hersos", found 
inscribed in the cave at Vari (C. I. A., i, 430)"*. Aeschylus in 
the Agamemnon (147)*** writes that Artemis is the fair goddess 
who favors the Spoo-oc of creatures who are fierce ; the context 
shows that these Spoo-oi must be sucklings (Etymologicum Mag- 
num, s. V. •Epoai, p. 377, 38)'^". 

Miss Harrison (1. c, p. xxxv) clearly suggests that the objects 
carried by the maidens in the cistae were images (TrAiur/iaTa)^ of 
young things, and probably figures of a snake and a child. The 
myth of Erichthonius and the three sisters was invented so that 
the maidens would not open the boxes. It is to be noticed that 
the maidens, the Arrephoroi, lived in the precinct of the faithful 
sister, Pandrosus ; Aglaurus had her precinct outside the Acrop- 
olis. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, p. 121, Note.), commenting upon a passage in the 
Scholia of Lucian (Dialogi Meretricii, ii, i)***, which contains 
an account of the Thesmophoria, has changed her opinion about 
the vXao-f/ara carried in the boxes, and she now interprets them as 
*'^ctAXoc. Septuagint, Is. iii, 17. The Arrephoroi are not, as I 
previously (Mythology and Monuments Ancient Athens, p. 
xxxiv) suggested, Hersephoroi, Carriers of Young Things.** 

We have seen that there was a sexual idea present in the intro- 
duction of the form of the snake. Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrepticus 14, 15)*^ says that the women celebrated the 
Thesmophoria, the Skirophoria, and the Arrephoria, and these 
festivals were the same in kind. We have accounts of the Thes- 
mophoria. The most complete is that given by the scholiast on 
Lucian (1. c.)***. A summary of it, containing all the important 
phrases, is as follows : The ceremony was performed by the 
women alone. In memory of Eubouleus and his swine, which 



* Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xxxiv. 

^ I think that we may emend the pig^tnenta of Lactantius Placidus (Narra- 
tiones Pabnlamm, ii» 12)*** to figmenta. 
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were swallowed up when Pluto stole away Persephone, pigs were 
cast into certain places called *' megara '*, and when the flesh had 
decayed, it was brought forth by women called ''drawers", who 
had undergone ceremonial purification for three days. It was 
believed that if some of this flesh was taken and sown with the 
grain the crop would be good. It was also said that there were 
snakes in these "megara", and that when the ** drawers'* de- 
scended to bring up the flesh, a noise was made to drive the 
snakes away. The same feast was called the Arretophoria, * * and 
the same ceremonial is used to produce the fruit of the earth and 
the offspring of men.*' Mysterious sacred objects, made from 
wheaten dough in the shapes of snakes and men (<^a\Xoi), were 
also placed in the chasms at the time of the festival, along with 
shoots of the pine tree. These shoots and the pigs were chosen 
as symbols of fertility, and typified the production of fruit and 
the procreation of children. 

Frazer' thinks that the corn-spirit was early conceived of 
in the form of a pig, which later became anthropomorphic and 
was called Demeter and Persephone. There was a legend that 
in searching for her lost daughter, Demeter found Persephone's 
foot-prints obliterated by the tracks of pigs. These tracks, in 
the early stage of the story, were those of the goddesses them- 
selves. Famell gives his conclusions in regard to the Thes- 
mophoria as follows :^ * ' My conclusions are that this ritual 
has no relation to any form of marriage at all, but was a form of 
magic to secure fertility, and that the women had the prerogative 
because they were more potent in this form of magic than the 
men, the ideas of the fertility of the field and the fertility of the 
womb being necessarily conjoined in this as in many agrarian 
ceremonies. ' ' Famell will treat the Thesmophoria in the third 
volume of his Cults of the Greek States. 

The symbols of fructification in the Thesmophoria were under- 
stood by the grown-up women who used them as typifying the 



* Prazer, The Golden Bough, and ed., ii, 299-303, where analogies among 
different peoples are given. 

^ Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1904 (vii, p. 80). 
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power '* both to produce the fruit of the earth and the offsprings 
of men.'* In the Arrephoria, however, these male attributes of 
fructification were kept a secret from the maidens, and could not 
be revealed to them, until they had been introduced to the spirits 
of birth and life. Miss Harrison thinks it probable that, from the 
Acropolis, the maidens went down to the sanctuary of Eileithyia, 
** goddess of child-birth,*' which sanctuary was near that of 
Aphrodite **in the Gardens" (C. I. A., iii, 318, 'E/Kn/^pois /3. 
EiXci^ca[s] ^v^Aypois.). This goddess must be propitiated by the 
young girl ; it is not known why all Athenian maidens were not 
Arrephoroi, but it is known that here the maiden is initiated 
before she is allowed to understand the ritual, just as is the case 
in initiation into any real religion. This ceremony of the Arre- 
phoria, we are told, had something to do with the fertility of the 
fields and the productivity of women, being allied to the Thesmo- 
phoria in that respect. Toepffer writes (Attische Genealogie, 
p. 121) ; ** Mir scheint der innere Zusammenhang zwischen den 
bei Pausanias geflissentlich verdunkelten Arrephorien-Gebrauchen 
und den erst durch Rohde genauer bekannt gewordenen, der 
Demeter und ihrer Tochter zu Ehren begangenen Ceremonien, 
die den Namen *AI^/^riTwl>6puL fiihrten, imverkennbar." 

Let us look for parallels of this relation between women and 
the crops of the fields. Frazer (Commentary on Pausanias, ii, p. 
168) records that a story closely resembling this of the Arre- 
phoria is told in Java', but he gives none of the details. Among 
the ancient writers there are several references to the peculiar 
relations supposed to exist between women and the crops of the 
field. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxviii, 77 and 78)"' says, * * Hailstorms, 
whirlwinds, and lightings are driven away by a woman uncovered 

at the time of her monthly periods If women, 

stripped naked at the time of their menses, walk around a field 
of grain, the caterpillars, beetles, and other vermin will fall off 
the ears. Metrodorus Scepsensis reports that in Cappadocia, on 
account of the great number of insects, the women go through 



^Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsh Indie, I4de Jaargang (1852). Tweede Dell. 
P-396. 
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the cultivated fields with their clothing raised to their waists. 
In other places it is customary for them to go with bare feet, hair 
in disorder and girdles loosened.*' Pliny in another place (xvii, 
266)**® tells that women during their monthly flow, with naked 
feet and loosened girdles, could protect an orchard from cater- 
pillars by walking around each tree. Havelock Ellis* reports 
on the authority of Bastanzi that this is believed and acted upon 
in Italy to-day. 

Aelian (de Natura Animalium, vi, 36)*** records that if a 
woman during her monthly purgation walked through a garden, 
the caterpillars would be destroyed. Columella (De Re Rustica, 
X, 357-362*^, and xi, 3, 64) tells of this same remedy and gives 
it on the authority of Democritus, who wrote a treatise ircpi 
dvriinx^fov. Palladius (De Re Rustica, i, 35, 3)"* gives his testi- 
mony also to this custom. 

Longfellow in his poem of Hiawatha (xiii) tells the Indian 
legend of how Minnehaha blessed the corn-fields at the direction 
of her husband : 

" You shall bless to-night the corn-fields, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
To protect them from destruction, 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagamin, the thief of corn-fields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear. 
In the night when all is silence. 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahzvin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you. 
So that not an eye can see you. 
Rise up from your bed in silence. 
Lay aside your garments wholly. 
Walk around the fields you planted, 



* Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Appendix A, Menstmation and the 
Position of Women, p. 212-213. 
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Round the borders of the corn-fields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 
Robed with darkness as a garment. 
Thus the fields shall be more fruitful. 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect. 
Shall pass o'er the magic circle. 
Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 
Not the spider, Subbekashe, 
Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana with the bearskin, 
King of all the caterpillars." 

The original of this legend is recorded in Schoolcraft's Oneota 
(p- 83). I quote his account of the custom also : '* A singular 
proof of this belief, in both sexes, of the mysterious influence of 
the steps of a woman on the vegetable and insect creation is 
found in an ancient custom, which was related to me, respecting 
corn-planting. It was the practice of the hunter's wife, when 
the field of corn had been planted, to choose the first dark night 
or overclouded evening to perform a secret circuit, sans habiUe- 
menty around the field. For this purpose she slipped out of the 
lodge in the evening, unobserved, to some obscure nook, where 
she completely disrobed. Then, taking her matchecota, or 
principal garment, in one hand, she dragged it around the field. 
This was thought to insure a prolific crop, and to prevent the 
assaults of insects and worms upon the grain. It was supposed 
they could not cross the charmed line." 

This version combines all the essential features of our myth, 
whose origin we must seek in a primitive ceremony intended to 
be magical in its effect, in which the fertility of woman acts 
favorably upon the crops of the fields — similia similibus curantur. 

I think that it has not been noticed that one of Horace's Odes 
(iii, 23), addressed to a country maiden, Phidyle, may have some 
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bearing on this question. Certain ceremonies are mentioned, 
the object of which is to obtain fruitful crops, and although 
no walking at night is spoken of, still the dark of the moon 
is mentioned ; but all the details are not to be expected in 
Horace's poem, which is not primarily an account of the cere- 
mony. This * * dark of the moon ' ' superstition needs no discus- 
sion here ; almost everyone can recall some modern case of it. It 
is interesting to notice that a pig is to be sacrificed ; this reminds 
one of the Thesmophoria. 

Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
Nascente luna, rustica Phidyle, 
Si ture placaris et horna 

Fruge Lares avidaque porca : 

Nee pestilentem sentiet Africum 
Fecunda vitis nee sterilem seges 
Robiginem aut dulces alumni 
Pomifero grave tempus anni. 

I may even dare to bring forward as a case in point the tale of 
the Lady Godiva or Godgifu, a Saxon lady of Coventry, Eng- 
land, who rode completely naked through the town as an act of 
devotion to her people, so that they might be freed from the 
burdens which had been imposed by her husband, Leofric, Earl 
of Mercia. This is an historical instance, and was commemor- 
ated by a fair, which has been held at intervals ever since, but 
I believe that back of this historical event there was a folk- 
belief in this peculiar eflBcacy of a naked woman. There is a full 
discussion of this tale in Freeman's Norman Conquest, but it is 
best known from Tennyson's poem, Godiva. 

These scattered instances, which I have enumerated from Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, England, and North America, will serve to 
show how widely spread is this belief, which I think is also the 
root idea of the Athenian Arrephoria'. 



*It may be objected that the age of the maiden Arrephoroi (7-11) is 
previous to womanhood or the appearance of the menses, but the Arrephoria 
is to be regarded as a sort of prelude to the Thesmophoria ; the effects are 
similar. 
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The Arrephoroi seem to have taken part in the minor festival 
of the Chalcea also, for Suidas (s. v. XoAxeui)"" records that the 
Chalcea was '*a festival at Athens, which some call the Athe- 
naea. It was afterwards celebrated by the artisans only, because 
Hephaestus worked in bronze in Attica. It falls on the last day 
of Pyanepsion, at which time the priestesses along with the Arre- 
phoroi set the threads in the loom (SiofoKroi) for the weaving of 
the peplos. Phanodemus thinks that the festival is not in honor 
of Athena, but of Hephaestus.*' Bekker (Anecdota Graeca, i, 
239)"* speaks of a Deipnophoria, which consisted of ''carrying 
gifts of food to the daughters of Cecrops, Herse, Pandrosus, and 
Aglaurus. It was carried out elaborately for some mystical 
reason, and many celebrated it, for it embodied an element of 
rivalry.*' Whether this Deipnophoria was distinct from the 
other festivals in which the daughters were concerned is un- 
certain. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the different forms that the 
word Arrephoria takes. Arretophoria could be applied in its 
etymological meaning to the Arrephoria just as well as to the 
Thesmophoria, as Lucian's scholiast tells us. The form H^prjvo- 
fftopdvy given by Suidas, is suggestive, if the first part could be 
connected with ^pi/v, ' ' male * * , but the retention of 17 in the com- 
pound is against this view, although such retention may be 
justified by analogy. 

From an inscription (C. I. A., iii, 319, 'E/Kn/^fXHs /3. r^s 
®^uu&>s), it seems evident that Pandrosus, the patroness of this 
ceremony of the Arrephoria, was sometimes identified with Ge- 
Themis, who is an earlier aspect of Demeter and Persephone 
(Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 352), who 
were patronesses of the Thesmophoria. In fact, both or all these 
divinities were earth spirits. Pandrosus in the myth is faithful 
to her trust ; she is really Curotrophus. Miss Harrison would 
also conceive of Eileithyia as this early earth-goddess. This Ge- 
Themis- Pandrosus divinity passed away before the rising 
Demeter, and Hermes, the husband of Pandrosus, — Hermes who 
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was an ithyphallic god of fertility', leaves some traces of his rela- 
tionship on the Areopagus (Pausanias, i, 28, 6), kutol ^ Ktu 
n\ouru>v Kol *Epfi7Js Kcu r^s ayaXfUL. An ancient wooden image of 
Hermes was kep t in the temple of Athena Polias, concealed by 
myrtle boughs ; it was said t o be an offering of Cecrops, the 
legendary father of Pandrosus (Pausanias, i, 27, i)"*. 



A passage in Harpocration (s. v. Mpouwy^ based on the au- 
thority of Philochorus reads, **if anyone sacrificed an ox 
Athena, it was necessary to sacrifice also a sheep to Pandora/* 
These sacrificial animals are natural in the case of agricultural 
divinities. This passage has puzzled students, who amend Pan- 
dora to Pandrosus, since Pandora is not otherwise found in the 
cult of Athena. However, if we recognize that Pandrosus is Ge, 
and Pandora is the same, it is unnecessary to make the change. 
Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 
278-81) thinks that Pandora was merely a form of Kore, or 
the twin earth-spirit of Demeter. By what seems a mere slip, 
Fulgentius (Mythologiae, ii, 14)" speaks of the two sisters, 
Aglaurus and Pandora, where Pandora is evidently Pandrosus. 
Photius and Suidas also give a variant reading of Pandora for 
Pandrosus in their descriptions of the irporoviov'". 

The Pandroseum, or sanctuary of Pandrosus, was on the Acrop- 
olis just west of the Erechtheum. This is clear from the evidence 
of the inscriptions relating to the building of the Erechtheum^ 
and from the account of Pausanias (i, 27, 2)*", who says that the 
temple of Pandrosus, which must have been in this enclosure, 
was contiguous ((rwcxiys) to the Erechtheum. According to 



I'^i^A^ 



* Preller-Robert, 4th cd., p. 388. Hermes was alao the fat her of Cephal m 
bv Creusa. the daughter of Brechthens. In this discussion I have not taken 
the various local peculiarities of Brechtheus into consideration ; an account 
by Bngelmann may be consulted in Roscher's Lexicon. 

*> C. I. A., i, 322 (1. 45, 63, 70)*** ; C. I. A., iv, 1, p. I48i*' ; also Philochorus, 
fr. 146 in Dionysius Halicarnassensis de Dinarcho, 3'*^ This last fragment 
makes mention of an altar of Zeus Herceus under the sacred olive in the 
Pandroseum, saying that a dog entered the Pandroseum from the temple of 
the Polias and mounted and lay down upon this altar ; the dog was taboo on 
the Acropolis. 
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Frazer,* the temple was a small building which seems to have 
abutted on the south end of the west wall of the Krechtheum. 

Sacrifices were made to Athena Polias and to Pandrosus by the 
Athenian youths (C. I. A., ii, 48i)*'*. I am not discussing here 
the fact that later, in Athenian religion, the all-powerful cult of 
Athena absorbed the cults of Aglaurus and Pandrosus, and that 
Athena used their names attached to her own merely as cult 
epithets. The scholiast on Aristophanes (Lysistrata, 439)*** 
thinks that it was from Pandrosus that Athena received the 
name of Pandrosus. The Arrephoroi acted both for Athena 
Polias and for Pandrosus, as we learn from inscriptions on the 
bases of statues set up to them in the Pandroseum (C. I. A., iii, 
887*" ; ii, 1390)*". Thallo, who was one of the personifications 
of the seasons, was worshipped by the Athenians along with Pan- 
drosus, according to Pausanias (ix, 35, 2)"\ This Thallo was 
one of the spirits invoked in the oath of the ephebi at the 
sanctuary of Aglaurus. 

It was probably in the Pandroseum that the court for ball- 
playing for the Arrephoroi was placed, and in this court there 
was also a bronze statue of Isocrates, represented as a boy on 
horseback ( Vitae decem Oratorum, p. 839b. )*". Here also was 
the ancient olive^ tree, sacred to Athena, which Pausanias and 
Apollodorus mention (ApoUodori Bibliotheca, iii, 14, i)*"'. 

A trace of Eastern or Semitic influence in the case of Pan- 
drosus is seen in the fact that she was regarded as the first 
spinner. Her priestess wore a peculiar robe which was called 
iFi&wnrj(vv, This is mentioned by Pollux (x, 191)^**, and also by 
Suidas and Photius (s. v. irporoviov)***. Pandrosus with her 
sisters made clothing for men out of wool. The Phoenician g^ 
were the introducers of the fine arts into Greece and some of the 
tr aits of Pandrosus probably came w it h the P hoenicians. The 
twn Arrpphnrni, w] iq wove the peplos for Athe na, typify Pan- 
drosus and her sister. Athena Ergane later usurped their pre- 
rogatives. Pandrosus is kept in close connection with the Erech- 



^ Commentary on Pausanias, ii, p. 337. 
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of her old Semitic father Cecrops was 

near at han d unde r the southwest corner of that building, if 
Dorpfeld is correct in his identification. So here we have Erech- 
theus, Cecrops, and Pandrosus in juxtaposition on the Acropolis, 
t3rpifying the old Semitic element in the settlement around the 
Acropolis. 

Pandrosus is represented along with Aglaurus on the amphora 
showing Boreas carrying off Oreithyia (see Fig. 6) ; on the red- 
figure vase from Corneto, showing the birth of Erichthonius (see 
Fig. 4); she is probably one of the ** Three Fates*' in the 
eastern gable of the Parthenon (see Fig. 10), and she is identified 
with certainty by Robert (Hermes, xvi, 67) as the maiden on the 
Petersburg hydria (Petersburg Collection, Vol. ii, 1021), whom 
Brunn takes as the nymph of the place (Sitzungsberichte der 
Bayrischen Akademie, 1876, 1, 477). 

We come now to the third sister, Herse, and find that she has 
no cult at Athens, nor is there any Athena Herse ; Athena does 
not adopt her name as she did the names of Aglaurus and Pan- 
drosus. Herse has not even an abiding place. Ovid (Metamor- 
phoses, ii, 739)*** noticed this, and placed her in a middle chamber 
on the Acropolis between Pandrosus and Aglaurus. Other earlier 
writers, such as Ister (Scholiast on Aristophanis Lysistrata 
643)*'*, felt the need of a cult for Herse, and so they state that 
the Arrephoria or Ersephoria was held in her honor. However, 
we have seen that this festival was really held in honor of Pan- 
drosus, and the evidence of Ister cannot counterbalance the 
weight of evidence on the other side. Miss Harrison (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1901, p. 351) shows quite conclusively that 
Herse '* is a mere etymological eponymous of the festival Herse- 
phoria. ' ' She is but the double of Pandrosus ; she is not original 
in the myth, but comes in later to make up a triad, as in the case 
of the Charites. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 286) writes : ** Evidence is not lacking that 
the trinity- form grew out of the duality." Originally there were 
only two, a variation of mother and maid, Demeter and Kore, 

4 
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or two forms of the same thing at diflEerent stages. Of course, in 
classical times Herse was recognized and represented in art, and ' 
confuses the myth by being associated with Hermes as his wife, 
and by usurping the rights of her sisters in other ways. Alcman 
(fr. 48, taken from Plutarch's Symposium, iii, 10, 3)*" poetically 
says that Ersa was the daughter of 2^us and Selene, but here the 
reference is clearly to the dew which forms only on clear, moon- 
light nights, and there is no idea of Herse being one of the ''dew- 
sisters**. 

C. Robert (De Gratiis Atticis in Comment. Mommsen, p. 
143 ff.) has noticed a connection between these maidens and the 
Charites ; he holds that Herse should be identified with Auxo, 
just as Pandrosus was with Thallo. Auxo was mentioned along 
with Aglaurus and Thallo in the oath of the ephebi (Pollux, viii, 
106)"*. ToepfFer's ideas in regard to this relationship have 
already been discussed. Miss Harrison in her Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, (p. 260) discusses a black-figure 
cylix in Munich (see Fig. 12), which shows certain creatures, 
whose upper part is in the figure of a maiden, while the lower 
part is snakelike ; they are creeping about among some vines or 
shrubbery. *' They are Charites, givers of grace and increase, 
and their snake-bodies mark them not as malevolent, but as earth- 
daemons, genii of fertility. They are near akin to the local 
Athenian hero, the snake-tailed Cecrops, and we are tempted to 
conjecture that in art, though not in literature, he may have lent 
his snake- tail to the Agraulid nymphs, his daughters." 

On a neo- Attic relief (F. Hauser, Jahrbuch des Oesterr. Arch. 

I 

Instituts, vi, 1903, p. 79-107 ; American Journal of Archaeology 
vii, (1903), p. 468), we find the Agraulidae represented along 
with the Horae, three figures each (see Fig. 11). From the 
same place — the Villa Palombara in Italy — came the reliefs of the 
Moerae, Zeus, and Hephaestus, now at Tegel, which are repro- 
duced on the Madrid puteal along with the birth of Athena. It 
is interesting to note that Hesychius"^ says that the Moerae and 
the Agraulidae were co nsidered the same amon g the At henians. 
In this set of reliefs there seem to have been four divisions, and 
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Hauser thinks that it is probable that they are copies of bronze 
reliefs by the younger Cephisodotus, which adorned the altar of 
Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira at the Piraeus. 

Herse may be represented along with Aglaurus in the places 
mentioned in the treatment of that divinity, and possibly she is 
also shown along with Poseidon on a vase at Munich (Miinchener 
Vasen, 415). 

In the original myth, then, we have Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Erichthonius. It is interesting to note the succession of their 
festivals; the Plynteria in Thargelion (May-June), the Arre- 
phoria in Scirophorion (June-July), and the Panathenaea in 
Hecatombaeon (July-August). This may denote successive 
stages in the development of the crops (Stephanus Byzantius, 

S. V. 'AypavXiy)". 

When Athena became the great political goddess (Polias) of 
the Athenian state, she took over all these festivals into her own 
cult, and of these the Panathenaea was made the greatest, being 
the last of the three. The divinities with their Eastern character- 
istics became reconciled to Athena on the Acropolis and were 
subordinated to her. They became merely cult names. 

We have seen that the sisters cannot be merely ' ' dew-carriers * ' , 
and the whole story cannot be simply an agricultural myth, nor 
can these nymphs be only spring nymphs of the Acropolis as E. 
Curtius (Hermes, xxi, p. 291) would have us believe. The evi- 
dence does not permit of these conclusions. We have been 
driven to a non-Greek or Semitic origin for some of their attri- 
butes ; Cecrops and Erichthonius are unanthropomorphic ; the 
sisters are sisters of Phoenice, **the Phoenician'* (Suidas, s. v. 
^owucffioL ypoftfiaray^ ; Aglaurus is propitiated by human sacrifice, 
and Pandrosus, closely associated with Cecrops, is the first 
spinner. Any etymologizing on the origin of these names I must 
leave to some one better fitted for determining it. 



* Harpocration (s. v. Ilara^i^raca)^ tells on ancient anlbority that Erich- 
thonius instituted the Panathenaea ; of course not under that name, for that 
comes from the so-called coalition of Theseus. Suidas records (s. v. 
KovpoTp6^t Tijy^ that Erichthonius was the first to sacrifice to Ge-Curotro- 
phus (Pandrosus?) on the Acropolis. 
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It may be well in conclusion to recapitulate the story of the 
birth of Erichthonius, in order to see what remains after certain 
embellishments have been left out. 

In the first place the relations between Hephaestus and Athena 
were late in arising, and came from the fact that both were associ- 
ated with artisans, and were worshipped by different classes of 
society in the Athenian state. When Athena as Ergane and 
Hephaestus were brought into conjunction with one another in 
the clash of worships at Athens, they had to marry and have a 
child, but Athena had also to preserve her virginity. Previous 
to this time Athena had come into conflict with a chthonic, or 
snake god, and had adopted him into her cult. This snake was 
Erichthonius and he was the same as Erechtheus, Cecrops, and 
Poseidon, of which last the story of the reconciliation is usually 
told. If this snake divinity was purely native to Athens in the 
beginning, he had, at any rate, been affected by Eastern influ - 
ences at a later period, as is shown by his identification wit h 
Cecrops and Poseidon, and his place in the sky among ^ he 
heavenly bodies. This snake god, who sometimes vacillates in 
form between snake and human form, at last came into the story 
as the product of the struggle between Athena and Hephaestus. 
There was a ritual for the worship of this snake god, which w^ 
celebrated by grown women in the Thesmophoria and by gir ls in 
the Arrephoria . This ritual of the Arrephoria gave rise to the 
story of the concealment of the snake-child Erichthonius in a 
chest, and his delivery over to certain maidens for them to guard. 
In the ceremony images of snakes and of the male member of 
generation were put into a box, which must not be opened by the 
maidens who guarded it. The symbols in the box were used as a 
charm, or were supposed to act beneficially on the crops of the 
fields, as also did the women themselves. I have discussed the 
relations between snakes and men and women, and the supposed 
effect of women on the fertility of the fields. I might even hazard 
a guess that the kernel of the ceremony, that started the myth of 
the concealment, is the typification of the sexual act itself by 
symbols, namely a chest, or box, and the image of a snake put into 
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it. Finally the two maidens of the Arrephoria were represented 
in the myth by certain nymphs, who, as has been shown, were 
originally two in number, one faithful, one unfaithful. Certain 
ritualistic practices were attached to their worship, and produced 
different endings to the myth, after the girls had opened the 
chest ; this has been shown in the study of the Plynteria. The 
whole myth then is a confusion of Olympian divinities with 
chthonic, or primitive cults, and Eastern influences, which it is 
well nigh impossible to unravel completely and to tabulate. The 
part played by Hephaestus and Athena and the consequent fructi- 
fication of the earth has the appearance of an Aryan natu re myth, 
such as is shown in the Rig- Veda, where the Indra bull pouiS 
his fructifying seed upon mother earth in the form of rain. 

In the explanation of the various aspects of the myth which I 
have tried to give, if any one thing has been emphasized, it is 
this, that sex and the social position of women are to be recog- 
nized as important factors in the development of the rituals of 
early peoples, among whom we may number the Greeks. The 
pushing back of the origin of certain features of the myth under 
consideration to an Eastern source need only make more certain 
the sexual features which appear in the fragmentary accounts of 
the myth and ritual which have come down to us. The ultimate 
explanation of the why and the wherefore of certain beliefs, 
either in regard to sex or other natural phenomena, lies in the 
psychological ground- work of primitive man, and in the study of 
such a ground- work we are as yet mere novices and gropers in 
darkness.' 



* I cannot leave this question of the influence of sex, in the study of Greek 
ritual and mythology, without giving one more instance that has occurred 
to me, although it has no connection with the myth under discussion. 
Miss Harrison treats of the ceremony of the '* Aiora'* in Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xl, and it is also discussed by Weatzel 
in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopaedie. The story concerning the 
origin of the festival was that Icarius was murdered by the Athenians, and 
that his daughter Brigone wandered about in search of him ; when she 
found his dead body, she hanged herself. The Athenians were punished for 
the murder, for many of the Athenian women sought the same death as 
Brigone. A festival was instituted in memory of the death of Erigone, but 
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instead of women, puppets were strung up (a/wpcur^at), and Erigone was 
celebrated in a song as the dX^rit, or wandering one. The festival, then, 
seems to have been one of expiation, and in the ritual there was swinging by 
maidens. Miss Harrison thinks that the whole myth is a contamination 
of primitive Dionysiac worship and late Apolline cults ; from the first, the 
idea of a wave-offering, from the second, the notion of the expiation of 
hereditary guilt. She adds : ** Why the wave-offering or swinging is con- 
sidered expiatory, I do not clearly know, but the notion of swinging as a 
cultus practice is not, I believe, confined to the Greeks.'* 

The festival was said to be e(^detiri«t, and was also '* licentious** or 
"wanton ** (rpv^Ay) in character (Athenaeus, xiv, lo). There is described 
in Bent*s Cyclades (p. 5) a swing festival at Scriphos and Karpathos, cele- 
brated at the present time, where maidens are swung, just as they were 
in the ceremony of the "Aiora'*. However, it is the licentiousness of 
the ceremony that I wish to speak of ; this licentiousness is to be explained 
by the effects of the swinging, and I can best account for this effect of 
swinging by quoting passages from different writers bearing on the point. 
Havelock Ellis (Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Auto-Erotism, p. 120) 
writes in connection with the use of hobby- horses : ** at the temples in some 
parts of central India, I am told, swings are hung up in pairs, men and 
women swinging in these until sexually excited ; during the months when 
the men in these districts have to be away from home the girls put up 
swings to console themselves for the loss of their husbands.** Again Ellis 
writes (Studies in the Psychology of Sex ; Love and Pain, p. 121) : **Tbe 
imagined pleasure of being strangled by a lover brings us to a group of feel- 
ings which would seem to be not unconnected with respiratory elements. I 
refer to the pleasurable excitement experienced by some in suspension, 
swinging, restraint, and fetters. Strangulation seems to be the extreme and 
most decided type of this group of imagined or real situations, in all of 
which a respiratory disturbance seems to be an essential element ( Angell and 
Thompson, *' A Study of the Relations between certain Organic Processes 
and Consciousness,'* Psychological Review, January, 1899. A summary 
statement of the relations of the respiration and circulation to emotional 
states will be found in Kiilpe*s Outlines of Psychology, Part i, section 2, par. 
37). In explaining these phenomena we have to remark that respiratory ex- 
citement has always been a conspicuous part of the whole process of tumes- 
cence and detumescence, of the struggles of courtship and of its climax, and 
that any restraint upon respiration, or, indeed, any restraint upon muscular 
and emotional activity generally, tends to heighten the state of sexual excite- 
ment associated with such activity. I have elsewhere, when studying the 
spontaneous solitary manifestation of the sexual instinct (Auto- Erotism), 
referred to the pleasurably emotional, and sometimes sexual, effects of 
swinging and similar kinds of movement. It is possible that there is a cer- 
tain significance in the frequency with which the eighteenth century French 
painters, who lived at a time when the refinements of sexual emotion were 
carefully sought out, have painted women in the act of swinging. Pra- 
gonard mentions that in 1763 a gentleman invited him into the country. 
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with the request to paint his mistress, especially stipulating that she should 
be depicted in a swing. The same motive was common among the leading 
artists of that time. It maj be said that this attitude was merely a pretext 
to secure a vision of ankles, but that result could easily have been obtained 
without the aid of a SMring.'' Kline in an article *' The Migratory Impulse " 
in The American Journal of Psychology for October, 1898, p. 62, writes : 
**The sensation of motion, a<i yet but little studied from a pleasure- pain 
standpoint, is undoubtedly a pleasure giving sensation. For Aristippus, the 
end of life is pleasure, which he defines as gentle motion. Motherhood 
long ago discovered its virtue as furnished by the cradle. Galloping to 
town on the parental knee is a pleasing pastime iu every nursery. The 
several varieties of swings, the hammock, see-saw, flying-jenny, merry-go- 
round, shooting the chutes, sailing, coasting, rowing, and skating, together 
with the fondness of children for rotating rapidly in one spot until dizzy, 
and for jumping from high places are all devices and sports for stimulating 
the sense of motion. In most of these modes of motion the body is passive 
or semi-passive, save in such motions as skating and rotating on the feet. 
The passiveness of the body precludes any important contribution of stimuli 
from kinaesthetic sources. Tlie stimuli are probably furnished ^ as Dr. Hall 
and others have suggested, by a redistribution of fluid pressure {due to 
unusual motions and positions of the body) to the inner walls of he several 
vascular systems of the body, ' * 
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SCSwri <r(i>{eiv. 

' Euripides, Ion, 258-274 : 

ION. T4S S* cI ; woOev yrjs ^X$€^ ; ^k irotov irarpos 

irc^vicas ; dvo/ta ri <rc fcoXciv ^fias \p€iav ; 
260 KP. Kpcoixm ficv /bUH rovvofi^ c#c S* 'Ep€;(0€ci>s 

irc^vfca, irarpcs yQ S* 'A^vouoiv irdXis. 
ION. & fcXavdv oiicov<r* ^[orv ycvvouW r* aTro 

rpa^ciora mar^cDV, cl>s crc OavfAo^iaj yvvcu. 
KP. ro<ravra iccvrv;(ovficvy & ^cv', ov ircpa. 

265 ION. irpds 0CQ>V <IXi;tfci>Sy OIS /JL€p,V$€VT<U PpoToiif 

KP. Ti XP^H^ ^porr^s, & {cv* ; iKpoACv OiKia, 
ION. c#c y^s irarpds cov irpdyovos ipXaarey mrrjp ; 
KP. 'Epi;(0diads yc* rd 8i yci^os fi' ovic ^^cXct. 
ION. j} xoi o-^' 'A0ava y^tfcv ^^vecXcro ; 
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270 KP CIS TTopOfvovs yc )(€ipaSf ov rc#cov<ra viv. 
ION iCSfoai S*, wnrep iv yptKfyg vofu^ertu ; 
KP KeK/90iro9 yc crcfij^civ ^rouriv ov^ optafuvov. 
ION ^icovou Xvooi TTopOivov^ rcv;(09 0eas. 
KP roiyap Oavowrai cricoTreAov ^/to^av Trcrpas. 

* ApoUodorus, iii, 14, 6 : Tovrov ('Eptx^oi'ioK) 01 ftcK 'H^oMrrou icai 
T^s Kpavoov Ovyarpbi *Ar0tiSof clyoi Xcyovcriv, oc Sk 'H^atorov icai 'Adrjya^, 
€VT(a9, 'AOrjva Tropcyei^ero 7rpo9 ^H^cuorov, OTrAa fcarcuriccvcurai OtXovan, 
o Sk iyKaTaX€k€ififityo^ wro 'A^po&ri/s eis ivtOv/Mav laXurdt r^s *A$rp^<Sf 
KOi &(i>iceiv avr^K ^p^aro. ^ 8i ^^cvycv. a>9 3i ^yyvs avr^s iyivtro mXXff 
dvayKTj (^K yap ;(ci>Xos), iireiparo <rvv€X6€lv. '^ Sk iii frvuf^puiiv kwL irapOtvoii 
oSou ovK rjv€(r)(€To, o 8i dir€a'ir€pfir)V€v C19 ro (r#ceA.o9 r^9 0ca9. iKtivrj Sk 
fiv<ra)(0€iaa ipitf dirofidiaaa tov yovov C19 7^1^ IppiAJft. ^cvyoikn/f S^ avr^s, 
icot T^9 yov^s €ts y^v Trccroucnys, 'Epi;(0dviO9 yiVcroi. tovtok *A^va Kpwfxi 
TUiv aXX<i>v OcStv irptif^cy, dOdvarov OiXovtra Troi^crai* kcu icaratfeura avroK 
CIS KiOTt/v HavSpofTiff TQ ILiKpOTTO^ TrapoKarfOtTO^ dTreiTTOvcra t^k KioTrjv 
dvoiyav, al Sk dScA^ou r^s IlavSpocrov 'qvoiyovo'tv wro ircpicpym, icac 
^ea>vrai r<p ^pc^ci Trap€<nr€ipafi€vov Spaxorra* iccu d>s p^i/ ^kuh Xcyovcriv, vir* 
avrov Si€<fi$dprfa'av tov Spoxovros, a>9 S^ Ikuh, 3c* opyrjv *AOrivd^ ififiavtis 
ytyofjLfvai Kara r^9 d#cpo7rdXca>s avras IppiAJfav. iv Sk rif T€fi€yti rpa^ei9 
'Ept;(ddvM)9 vrr' aur79 *AOr]vd^, cic^oAodv *Afi(f>iKrvova ipaxri\€va'€v 'A^ip^v, 
icai ro ^v dicpoirdXci ^oaKOv 1*17$ 'AOrp^d^ ISpvcrarOy koI tS>v HavaOrjvaiiav Ttfv 
ioprrjv (n/veonycraro, #cat llpaii0€av vrjCSa vvp.<f>rp^ lyi;/A€v, i( ^ Trais IlavSaiiK 
cycvnjft;. 

* Scholia in Iliadis B 547 : 

*Ep€x^os] 'Epex^c<i>9 TOV jSouriAccos ^ABrpnuiav^ tov #cai *Epi^$oviov 
KoXovfitvov, ytwrfihno^ 8c ^ic tov 'H^otWov. 0VT09 yap ^3cq>#ccv *A$rp^ 
ipStv avrrjif ^ 8i l^vycv* ws 8i ^yyvs avT^s iylvfro iroWig dvdyKrj (^v yap 
)(ci>Xof)) limpdro aw€X.$€lv ^ 8^ d>9 O'taifiptiiv koI mpOevo^ oZ<ra ovk 
dvco^cTO. ovTcos d'7r€aTr€pfirjv€v cis to o'kcXos t^s 0ca9. ^ 8i fiv<ra^$€i<ra, 
ipii^ dTTopaiaxra tov yovov IppiAptv cis y^K* J0cv *Epi;(0dviOS 6 ^#c r^s y7J% 
dvaSo^cis irois iKkijOrf, dirb tov ^pu>v fcoi t^s xOovo^, iaropu KaXXlfUL^oi 
iv 'EKdXrj. 

* Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 552 ffl. : 

nam tempore quodam 

Pallas Erichthonium, prolem sine matre creatam, 
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Clauserat Actaeo texta de vimine cista, 
555 Virginibusque tribus gemino de Cecrope natis 
Et legem dederat, sua ne secreta viderent. 
Abdita fronde levi densa speculabar ab ulmo, 
Quid facerent. commissa duae sine fraude tuentur, 
Pandrosus atque Herse. timidas vocat una sorores 
560 Aglauros, nodosque manu diducit. et intus 
Infantemque vident apporectumque draconem. 

' Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 740 flfl. : 
740 Quae tenuit laevum, venientem prima notavit 
Mercurium nomenque dei scitarier ausa est 
Et causam adventus. cui sic respondit Atlantis 
Pleionesque nepos : * ego sum, qui iussa per auras 
Verba patris porto. pater est mihi luppiter ipse. 
745 Nee fingam causas : tu tantum fida sorori 
Esse velis prolisque meae matertera dici. 
Herse causa viae, faveas oramus amanti.' 
Aspicit hunc oculis isdem, quibus abdita nuper 
Viderat Aglaurus flavae secreta Minervae. 
750 Proque ministerio magni sibi ponderis aurum 
Postulat : interea tectis excedere cogit. 

*Hyginus, Fabulae, 166 : 

Vulcanus lovi ceterisque deis solia aurea ex adamante cum 
fecisset, luno cum sedisset, subito in aere pendere coepit. Quod 
cum ad Vulcanum missum esset, ut matrem quam ligaverat 
solveret, iratus quod de caelo praecipitatus erat negat se ma- 
trem uUam habere. Quem cum Liber Pater ebrium in condlio 
deorum adduxisset, pietati negare non potuit : tum optionem a 
love accepit, si quid ab iis petisset, impetraret. Tunc ergo 
Neptunus, quod Minervae erat infestus, instigavit Vulcanum 
Minervam petere in coniugium. Qua re impetrata, in thalamum 
cum venisset, Minerva monitu lovis virginitatem suam armis 
defendit, interque luctandum ex semine eius quod in terram 
decidit, natus est puer, qui inferiorem partem draconis habuit ; 
quem Erichthonium ideo nominarunt, quod I/ems Graece certatio 
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dicitur, x^*'*' autem terra dicitur. Quern Minerva cum clam 
nutriret, dedit in cistula servandum Aglauro Pandroso et Hersae 
Cecropis filiabus. Hae cum cistulam aperuissent comix indi- 
cavit ; illae, a Minerva insania obiecta ipsae se in mare praecipi- 
taverunt. 

•Hyginus, Astronomica, ii, 13: Heniochus. Hunc nos 
Aurigam Latine dicimus nomine Erichthonium, ut Eratosthenes 
monstrat. quem Jupiter cum vidisset primum inter homines 
equos quadrigis iunxisse, admiratus est ingenium hominis, ad 
Solis inventa accessisse, quod is princeps quadrigis inter deos est 
usus. sed Erichthonius et quadrigas, ut ante diximus, et sacrificia 
Minervae, et templum in arce Atheniensium primus instituit. 
de cuius progenia Euripides ita dicit, Vulcanum Minervae 
pulchritudine corporis inductum, petisse ab ea, ut sibi nuberet, 
neque impetrasse. Et coepisse Miner\'am sese occultare in eodem 
loco, qui propter Vulcani amorem Hephaestius est appellatus. 
quo persecutum Vulcanum, ferunt coepisse ei vim adferre. et 
cum plenus cupiditatis ad eam ut complexui se applicaret ferre- 
tur, repulsus, effudit in terram voluptatem. Quo Minerva, 
pudore permota, pede pulverem iniecit. Ex hoc autem nascitur 
Erichthonius anguis, qui ex terra et eorum dissensione nomen 
possedit. Eum dicitur Minerva in cistella quadam ut mysteria 
contectum ad Erechthei filias detulisse, et his dedisse servandum ; 
quibus interdixit, ne cistulam aperirent. Sed ut hominum est 
natura cupida, ut eo magis appetant quo interdicatur saepius, 
virgines cistellam aperuerunt, et anguem viderunt : quo facto, 
insania a Minerva iniecta, de arce Atheniensium se praecipita- 
verunt. Anguis autem ad Minervae clypeum confugit, et ab ea est 
educatus. Alii autem anguina tantum crura habuisse Erich- 
thonium dixerunt, eumque primo tempore adulescentiae ludos 
Minervae Panathenaea fecisse, et ipsum quadrigis concurrisse, pro 
quibus factis inter sidera dicitur conlocatus. 

*°Pausanias, i, 18, 2 : 

*Yirip 8i rQ>v AiocKOvpoiv rh Icpov 'AyAAVpov rifjieyos iariv, 'AyAAv/»^ 
Sk KOI rois dScX^oiS '^fXTff koL Hav&poa^ Sovvai <f>aaw *k.Orjvav 'Epcx^oviov, 
HoraBwrav l^ Kifiwrrovy dwumwrav ii r^v jrapaKaraOrjicvp^ fi^ voXvirpayfiovciV. 
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UavSpoo'ov f/jkv S^ Xcyovcrc irtLOiirBaty rhs ik 8vo, dvoifoi yhip (rifids r^v 
KiPiorSVf /uiiv€xr0ai re, d>9 cISov rov *l^pi\66vuiVf koX Kara r^s dbcpoiroXetos, 
iv9a ^v fiaXurra dirorofioVf avr^s phinu, 

"Tertullian, De Spectaculis, 9 : De iugo vero quadrigas soli, 

bigas lunae sanxerunt. Sed et 

Primus Brichthonius cursus et quattuor ausus 

Jungere equos, rapidusque rotis insistere victor (Verg. 

Georg. iii, 113). Erichthonius, Minervaeet Vulcani filius, et qui- 

dem de caduca in terrain libidine, portentum est daemonicum, 

immo diabolus ipse, non coluber. 

" Philostratus, ApoUonii Vita, vii, 24 : 

kripov S* aS ^i/cravros ypaffnfv ^cvyav, ^iroS^ Ovmv iv Topavri, ov ^px^* 
fi^ 7rpoa'f$rfK€ ralq Si^/LKxriots cvxfuf, ^t Ao/icriavos *k.Orjva^ arj irais "av 
pkv i^rj$rf9* ^4^1 fJifi &v Ttfv *A$rfvav t€K€Iv irapOlvov oZ<rav rov dec xP^^^^t 
riyvotts S*f cXfJUUj on rj Ot^ avri; ^AOrpmCois irori Spaxovra Ireice.*' 

"Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones, i, 17 : 

Nam cum Vulcanus deis arma fecisset, eique luppiter optionem 
dedisset praemii quod vellet postulandi, iurassetque, ut solebat, 
per infernam paludem se nihil negaturum, tum faber claudus 
Minervae nuptias postulavit. Hie Juppiter Optimus Maximus 
tanta religione constrictus abnuere non potuit : Minervam tamen 
monuit repugnare, pudicitiamque defendere. Tum in ilia colluc- 
tatione Vulcanum in terram efFudisse aiunt semen, unde sit Erich- 
thonius natus ; idque illi nomen impositum diro r^s lpi8o9, «au x^ovo^y 
id est, ex certamine atque humo. Cur igitur virgo eum puerum 
cum dracone conclusum et obsignatum tribus virginibus Cecro- 
pidis commendavit? Evidens, ut opinor, incestum, quod nullo 
modo possit colorari. 

" Lactantius, Epitome 9, 2 : 

Ipsae illae virgines Minerva et Diana, num castae ? Unde igitur 
prosiluit Erichthonius ? Num in terram Vulcanus semen effudit, 

et inde homo tamquam fungus enatus est ? Quid haec 

significant, nisi incestum, quod poetae non audent confiteri ? 

" Probus on Vergil's Georgics, iii, 113 : 

Erichthonius Electrae et lovis filius fuit ; sed huius ntmc 
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mentio non est, sed Attici, Vulcani filii et terrae. Cum cupidi- 
tate eius patris luctando invaluisse Minervae per certamina natus 
est, a terra et a certamine Krichthonius dictus. Primus autem 
dicitur quadrigis usus, quo decentius celaret pedes anguinos suos. 

Servius on Vergil's Georgics, iii, 113 : Primus Brichthonius ; 
Vulcanus impetrato a love Minervae coniugio, ilia reluctante, 
effectum libidinis proiecit in terram : inde natus est puer dra- 
conteis pedibus, qui appellatus est Erichthonius, quaside terra et 
lite procreatus. Nam Ipts est lis, x^*^*' terra. Hie ad tegendam 
pedum foeditatem, innctis equis, usus est curru, quo tegeret sui 
corporis turpitudinem. 

Servius on Vergil's Georgics, i, 205 : Sane nonnuUi hunc Auri- 
gam, Myrtilum, quem Pelops occidit, accipiunt, vel certe Erich- 
thonium, qui natus est ex semine Vulcani, quod, dum stuprum 
Minervae inferre conaretur, fudit in terram. 

Philargyrius on Vergil's Georgics, iii, 113: Erichthonius; 
Varro in, qui Admirabilium inscribitur, Erichthonium ait primum 
equos quattuor iunxisse ludis, qui Panathenaea appellantur. De 
hoc Erichthonjo alibi satis dictum, qui anguinis pedibus fuisse 
memonatur. 

"Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xviii, 12 : 

Erichthonii regis Atheniensium, cuius novissimis annis Jesus 
Nave (Joshua, the son of Nun, Navi;) mortuus reperitur, Vul- 
canus et Minerva parentes fuisse dicuntur. Sed quoniam 
Minervam virginem volunt, in amborum contentione Vulcanum 
commotum effudisse aiunt semen in terram, atque inde homini 
nato ob eam causam tale inditum nomen. Graeca enim lingua 
Ipis contentio, x^wv terra est ; ex quibus duobus compositum 
vocabulum est Erichthonius. Verum, quod fatendum est, 
refellunt et a suis deis repellunt ista doctiores, qui hanc opinionem 
fabulosam hinc exortam ferunt, quia in templo Vulcani et Min- 
ervae, quod ambo unum habebant Athenis, expositus inventus 
est puer dracone involutus, qui eum significavit magnum futu- 
rum, et propter commune templum, cum essent parentes eius 
ignoti, Vulcani et Minervae dictum esse filium. Nominis tamen 
eius originem fabula ilia potius quam ista designat historia. 
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" Pausanias, i, 14, 6 : 

*Yirkp 8i rov Kc^m/acikov koX oroav r^v KaXovfi€irqv /SouriXetov ycios ^oTiv 
'H^oiOTov. KOI Jri fUv otyoAfia oi Tropcorn/fccv 'A^i^s, ovS^v Oavfw. 
iiroiovfJLrpf r6v inl ^^pixOcviif iirurrdfityo^ Xoyov. 

"Lactantius Placidus, Narrationes Fabularum, ii, 12 : 
Athenis virgines per sollemne sacrificium canistris Minervae 
ferunt pigmenta : inter quas a Mercuric eminens specie conspecta 
est Herse Cecropis filia. Itaque adgressus est ^rorem eius 
Aglauron, precatusque, ut se Hersae sorori suae iungeret. At 
ilia cum pro ministerio aurum euta poposcisset, Minerva graviter 
offensa est avaritia eius, ob quam cistulam etiam traditam soro- 
ribus eius custodiendam adversus suum praedictum aperuisset : 
Invidiae novissime imperavit earn sororis Herses exacerbare 
fortunio : diuque excruciatam saxo mutavit. 

" Fulgentius, Mythologiae, ii, 14 : 

De Vulcano et Minerva. 

Vulcanus cum lovi fulmen efficeret, ab love promissum accepit, 
ut quidquid vellet praesumeret. Ille Minervam in coniugium 
petivit. lupiter imperavit, ut Minerva armis virginitatem 
defendisset. Dumque cubiculum introirent, certando Vulcanus 
semen in pavimentum eiecit, unde natus est Erichthonius. ipn 
enim Graece certamen dicitur, x^^" x^®*'^ vero terra nuncupatur : 
quem Minerva in cistam abscondidit, draconeque custode adposito, 
duabus sororibus Aglauro et Pandorae commendavit, qui primus 
currum reperit. Vulcanum dici voluerunt, quasi furiae ignem : 
unde et Vulcanus dicitur, veluti voluntatis calor. Denique lovi 
fulgura facit, id est, furorem concitat. Ideo vero eum Minervae 
coniungi voluerunt, quod furor etiam sapientibus subrepat. Ilia 
vero armis virginitatem defendit : hoc est, omnis sapientia inte- 
gritatem suorum morum contra furiam virtute animi vindicat. 
Unde quidem Erichthonius nascitur : Ipw enim Graece certamen 
dicitur, x^*^" vero non solum terra, quantum etiam invidia dici 
potest. Unde et Thales Milesius ait : & x^^" &6(rj9 Koafiuc^i ariptfai^, 
id est, invidia mundanae gloriae consumptio. Et quiduam aluid 
subripiens furor sapientiae generare poterat, nisi certamen in- 
vidiae ? Quod quidem sapientia, id est, Minerva, abscondidit in 
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cista, id est in corde celat. Omnis enim sapiens, furorem suum 
in corde celat. Ergo Minerva draconem custodem adponit, id 
est perniciem : quern quidem duabus commendat virginibus, id 
est Aglauro et Pandorae. Pandora enim universale dicitur 
munus. Aglauro vero, quasi 4xoXi;tfov, id est tristitiae oblivio. 
Sapiens enim dolorem suum aut benignitati commendat, quae 
omnium munus est : aut oblivioni, sicut de Caesare dictum est : 
Qui oblivisci nihil amplius soleSy quatn iniurias, Denique cum 
Erichthonius adolesceret, quid invenisse dicitur? Nihilominus 
' currum, ubi semper certamen est. Unde Vergilius : Primus 
Erichthonius curruSy et quatuor ausus iungere equos, Inspicite, 
quantum valeat cum sapientia iuncta castitas, cui flammarum 
non praevaluit deus. 

" Scholia Bernensia ad Vergilii Bucolica et Georgica (Georgica 
iii, 113) : 

Erichthonius. Ut Gaudentius dicit, de Vulcano et Minerva 
reluctante et libidinem proiciente in terram, puer draconteis 
pedibus quasi de Terra et Lite procreatur ; huic ad tegendam 
pedum foeditatem iunctis equis usus est curru, quo tegeret sui 
corporis turpitudinem. 

'* Etymologicon Magnum, s. v. 'Epex^cvs : h 'Eirtx^oi'tos KoXov/iCKos, 
Airo rw ioTTcurOtu ds r^v ipav ^ Airo rrj^ ^pc^ecos rov 'H^urrov* rj wapk 
TO ^/Hucci), *Ep€x0cv9 Kvpiov TTopa TO huur\Cfyai airrov r^v yrjv koI ytmrtfirjvfu 
Airo Tov airipiULTO^ *H^(uotov, ^vuca lKp\nff€v avro ^ 'Aft;va ^v t^ yf , b 
avT^ 8c Xcyeroi iccu 'Epix^ovios. 

Ori b Zcvs PovkofJLfvoi diroicvrja'tu ix tov ^y#cc^aXov avrov r^v *Adrp^Vf 
iB€iTO (Twcpyov TOV irXfjiovTOi T^v K€<fiaXi^Vj Iva dvoKvrj&Tg' koX 8rf Xoyous 
irpos^cpei TiS 'H^cuory ircpi rovrov. 'O Sk *H^<uoto9 ovk aIAAcos ciXcro 
<T\C<Tai TT^v KifftaXriv rov Aios, ci fi^ r^v ycwoi/icn/v &airap0cvcvo'ct* #cai 
ifvw^ero 6 Zcvs. Kat Aa/9o>v r^v /9otm'X^ya, T€fivu t^k KtffxiX-^v avrov, 
jcat iiipxeroL ^ 'Adiyva, koI ivcSiiaKtv oMjv 6 II^cuoto?, Iva ovyyeirrfTOL' 
xoi iirt&itaKtov, d7rcair€pfii;vcv cis rov firjpov r^s 'Atfi^vas* 17 Sk ^AOrjva^ 
Xafiowra Ipiov, i^iiuaii to OTripfuoLy kou Ippvifftv iv Ty yig' koI cycvero Ik r^s 
y5s Kol TOV ipiov ^vOpunroi Spcucovroirovs, 05 ^icoXctro 'Epix^ovios, <liro tov 
ipujv Kol TTJi x^ovos XaPtav to ovo/ta rovro. 
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Scholiast on Plato's Timaeus, 426 : 
r^s re icoi 'H^aurrov] Zcvs MifriSi <rvvcX0«iiv jccu ycroficn/v lymiov icara- 
xtW| iir€iir€p IXeye muSa ycvn^oxtv ficrel r^v /xcXXovouv ^^ avr^s ycwooAu. 
KopfrgVy OS Swairrcvo'tt oi^pavov. o>s S* 6 icoipos r^s ravn;9 Martf ycvn^crcoiSy 
8cArcu 'H^cMOTOv irpof rovro cruvcpyovi a>9 icara r^s icc^oX^s irXi^ocv avrov* 
^irt ravn;9 yap ixvoff^opti ro l/uijSpvov. 6 8c ovk cl[XXa>$ vmucoucras icarc- 
vciKTCv, cc /ui^ r^ ycvKo>fici^ (nrfxiaptfiuri awiXBttv etc cvvi;v. vtrooravros^ 
8^ rov Ai09, ircXcKCi rovrov r^v icc^oX^v ^^(uoros irXi/rra. koi ycvi^arac- 
/Acv ovro>f ^^ avr^s *A$rfva, iiriSiMKiDv Sk avrrjv ^^ouotos ^irwnnpiiaCvu 
Itkv cif rov ravn^f t^-rfpov^ 1} 8^ Aa)3ov(m I/hov ro inripfui i(€/ju»i€v, Ip^v^fi 
T€ ds yrjv, k<u ovrois diro rev ipiav kojl rrj^ ;(0ovof ipaxovrowov^ 3,v0p<airo9 
iyi^TO, 'E/Hx^ovios rovvofui. rovr oiv ivravdd f^tfaiv^ Zri 'A^i/voiot 
rovrov Xcyowri ycvco^iu wap* avrois avroxOovd. 

" Mythographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 359-60: 
The same as Etymologicum Magnum" beginning 6 Zcw jSovXo- 
P^evfKy with one or two slight changes in the word order. 

"Eudocia, Violarium, p. 7, P: 

Il€fi rov irtds ^ *A$rp^, irapd^vo^ o^cra, tCktu ipoKOVTa, 
Tifv *A$rfva.v PovXofievoi o Zevc dwoKvrjaxu Ik tw iyK€<l>aXov avrov, iva. 
KvqStirf^ Xoyov9 irpoci^ipu r<p *H^(uoT<p irept rovrov. 6 Sk ^'H^urros ovk 
^[XXcDS cZXcro <r\Caxu rrjv kc^oX^v rov Ato$, ci fi^ ri^v yewuififvqv diroiraptfc- 
vctNTCc. jcoi i7vC(cr;(cro 6 Zcv9* iccu XajSW 6 ^H^cuoros rov jSoinrX^ya, rc/utvcc- 
r^v KC^oX^v rov Atos. iccu iiip^erai 1} 'Aft/va, jccu ^ircStoNccv avr^v 6 
^H^oiOTOs, tva avr^ avyyivrfrtUf koI ^iri&d><CQ>v dwtairip/ir/yev di rov firjpov 
Tfj^ *A$rfva9, ^ 8^ *A$rjva XaPovau tpwvj liipait ro airippa^ jccu Ippvijftv iv 
rg yfl' Ktu iyeyero iK r^$ y^s koi rov ^ptov SvOpunnK 8/9axovroirovf , os 
icaXarcu 'E/hx^ovios, diro rov ^piov koi rrj^ \dovoi XajSoiv rovvofui. 

"^Eudocia, Violarium, p. 151, CCCL : 

ncpt Tolu *Epcx0c<i^. 

'Epcx^cvs vi09 'H^aurrov fivdevertu wap^ ro 8uurxt(nu avrov rrjv yrjv k<u 
yemmfirjvajL diro rov airipfuiroi 'H^aurrov, ijvtica licpv^cv avrov 1} *A6rjva iv 
TQ yfl' if irapk to ip^xOia, ro Kivta. 1} 8^ pLvSowoda l<n\v avrrj. Then 

follows exactly the passage quoted under p. 7, I*. 
"Eudocia, Violarium, p. 159, CCCLV : 

n^ 'E/H^^OViOV. 

"E/HX^ovioc 'H^cuoTov vi^ XcycToi jcot 'Atf^vas r^ Bpovratov Ovyarpiiy 
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T^ Ksu ^(XoviKrji KoXovfiivrii' iroAAat yhp ^A&fjvtu koL 'A^poSircu koI o^ 
fjJa, ovSk /ivOiKij^ a>s Kol rk Xoiira rb)v ovo/iaroiv. TavTjj Toivw rg PatriXiSi 
^H^(u<rro$ ya/jup fuyds ycwf tov *E/h;(0oviov, os iPatriXoKrcv 'Arnicas. Q>f 
8c runv urropetrcu, yrjy€vri%* Ik r^f r^$ yap, o>s ^ouriv, dvcSo^, ^^cv rovs 
*AOrjvtuovs iravra? yiyycvci? ff>da'Kova'iv diro tovtou. *A$rivay yap Xi^poCcrtv 
^X^ovcrav irpos ^'H^cmotov Ikcxcv ottXcdv icara(r<cev$s ipaurOa,^ ^H^ouotos 
cSiCDKC. fcaroAajSaiv 8c, a>s dvrcTriTrrcv avr(p *AOrp^f wtpl toik iirjpov^ 
iirtairipiJLr/ytv. 1} 8c fivau^Oaatif ipli^ ce$ y^v rov ydvov dTrcp/oc^cv. dvcSoft; 
8^ 6 'Epc;(^oviOS, o iccu 'Epc;(dcv$ Xcyo/icvos; KXi;0ci$ diro rov ^piov kcu r^s 
;(0ovos* dXXoi 8^ rovro ytviaOan KJKLaiVf ore 6 Zcv$ rrfv *A6rp^av Ik tov 
iyKtif>aXjov avrov Ivtpytiq. T€fv *H<^atOTOv dTrcicvi^c, KaBta^ koX irpo€ipr/Tai, 

" Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis i : 

KOI *Aypav\if *A$rfvaXoi Kol rcXcras koI fivoT-qpia. dyovcri koI HavSpotn^^ tu 
ivo/iur$rfa'av do'cjSciv 6,voi$€UJUi rrjv Xdpvaxa, 

* Apollodorus, iii, 14, 2, 1-2 : 

KcKpo^ 8c yrjpjoL^ t^v 'Aktoaov Koprjv "AypavXov iratSa pkv l<r\€v ^^pvai- 
X^owi, OS drcicvos ficri/XXa^c, $vyaT€pa% Sk" Ay pav\ov'^p<np/ ndv8/ooo'ov« 
*AypavXov /u^v o8v Kai *Ap€os 'AXxtTrmy ytvcTot. ravriyv Puaiofuvm 
'AXippd^iOS 6 noo'ct8(i)vo9 KOI vvfii^rj^ Evpim/s utto *Apco9 i^uipaOa,^ KTtiverajL, 
noo'ct8(i)v 8^ ^ *Ap€iif irdy<p KpiVcrai, 8iKa(^dvra>v ra>v 8<i>8cKa ^ca)v *Apct, 
xal diroXvcrai. 

*Pausanias, 1, 2, 6 : 

'A/croiov Xcyovo'iv ^v t^ vvv ^Attucq )3ao'iXcvotu ir/wtfTov diroAivdvros^8^ 
*Aicrcubv KiKpwjf c<c8c;(cr(u r^v &px^v Ovyarpl awouclav 'A/crcubv* koi o2 
yivovrai dvyaript^ pkv ^p<nj koi ^'AyXavpos «c(u ndv8poox>9, vios 8^ 'Epvo't- 
)(0(av. o&ro9 ovK iPatrikfvo'fv *A$rjvaiL<ov, SWa ot rov irarpos ^{oivroc 
reXcvr^cmi (rwcjSi;, kcU r^v dpx^v r^v K^poiros Kpam^s J£c8c£aro, 
*A6rpndiav Swdfui irpov\iAV, 

^ Euripides, Ion, 492 : 

2) Ilavof Aiin;fuira jccu 
iropavXiJ^ovaa irerpa 
/Av;((tf8co'i MaxpoiS, 
Tva ^opovs oTCi/Sovcri ToSoiV 
*AypavXov ledpcu rpCycvoi 
ardiuL x^^*^ *pi IIaAAi(8o$ 
5 
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w cuoAac ia\a^ 

v/iviaVf orav avXiOK 

^'^P^V^i ^ Hav. 
'^ Suidas, S. v. ^^vucifia ypafifuira, - - - - ^KOfJifuav S Iv tq &€VT€piii 
rStv tvpr/fioTiav diro ^^vuci/s Ttjs *A/crautfKO$ SvofjuurOrjvtu, fivOeverai ^ ovros 
dp<r€y<av fikv iraiSa>v Smtu^, ytviaOcu Sk avr<p Bvyaripa^" hyXavpw ^ ^parfv^ 
IlavSpoo'ov* r^v 8^ <>ocviJCi/v in mpOevov oSouv reXcvr^cnu. 

** Scholia in Iliadis A 334 : 

Aio$ dyyeXoi] ofcrvXov yap xot ^ctbv ro yci^os ra>v mfpvKiav, 'Kp/i^s y^ 
fuya,^ Jlav&pwri^ rg KcKpoiros Ovyarpl i<rx€ muSa SvopaTi Ki/pvfca, d^* ov 
TO T&v KtipvKinv ycvo9, o>s toTopei IlroXcfuxios. 

" Pollux, viii, 103 : 

ILrjpv^ h fUy rcf roiv /ivaTixfav, diro Ki/pvicos rov "Ep/iov icoi navSpocrov 
r^s KcKpoiros, 6 Sk irtpL riA)% dytdvas, ot 8^ ircpi ra? iro/Aird$, ^k rov Evvci- 
8o>v ycFOvs, ot 8i icar* dyopov ra Q»via wpoKrjpvrrovrti. 

•* Scholia in Aeschinis Kara Tipaipxov, i, 20 : 

KtjpvKCvo'dTta] Siiov diropov* ro yap ra>v K.rjpvKUiv yivm irp6<r$€v ^v 
Upov, KOI our (II Xcyovroi Ki/pvKc^ irept ra fivtmjpta rk rlov Ottav 6vT€i, 
8cA 8c Xcyav ^rt r<p €k rov yci^vs dirayopevci KtipvKttkiv, 3lv n iraj9-g, "AXXioi, 
K.r/pvKUiv itrrlv iv 'Aft^vat$ yen; rctrotxpa, wp&rov ro roiv iravayvcDv, of ceo'tv 
diro Ki7pv<co9 rov "Ep/iov koi ElavSpooxn; r^s Kcxpoiroc, Scvrcpov to tIov w€pl 
T0V9 dyQ»i^S| rptrov ro ra)v ircpt ra$ wofiird^f rrrapTov ro rwv ircpl rbs 
dyopas jcoi ra <uKca. 

^ Pausanias, i, 38, 3 : 

TcXcvnToavroc Sk E{;/idXirov K^pv£ Kca>rcpo9 Xctirerai rwv inu8a>v, ov 
avroc K,rjpvK€s ftryarpos Kc/cpoiros 'AyAavpov xot *Kpfiov muSa cTvot Xcyov- 
o'iv, dXX' ovK Ev/ioXirov. 

•• Hesychius, s. v. KiJpvKcs : 

ot dyycXot, ot Scdicovoc, ol roi$ vm/pcrucoif ^irtrcXovvrcc irpo^a? . ^#caXctro 
8^ Kot ycvo9 (^ycvtav, diro Ki;pvKO$ rov *Epfjunj, ^vta? . icat rov^ ipivd- 
{ovras rov9 ^pcvovs ici;pvica$ XcyoiMrt. 

" Harpocration, s. v. KiJpvKc? : 

1<roicpdri;s nanyyvpuccp. ycFOS ^orcv Iv 'AA^vots ovrois dvofuifo/bicvov, 
KCfcXi/rat 8i diri Ki^pvieoc rov "Ep/uun). 
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" Suidas, s. v. KiypvKc?. : 

ytvoi iv *Aft;vcus, &vofiJOLa'/jL€yov awo K.'qpvKoq rov '£p/iov. 

** Apollodorus, iii, 14, 3 : 

TB/xn^ Sk Ktu "Ep/iov Kc^aAo9, oS ipatrOilati *Ha>$ ^fynuo't Koi fuy€i<ra iv 
ivpujf, iroiSa iy€yyrf(r€ TiOtavov, 

"C. I. G., 6280 B. 11. 30-33 : 

<ru /uv 6 [y] wraitjfrai^ koI KcicpoiriSiTV ircp lovra^ 

Tvpaypnav Apxtuov iirixn^vpuw [y] ^oa$ dvSpiaVy 

TB/Mn;? iKyeyaSiTa koI 'Ep/AccD, ce irtov dvf 

K.rjpv$ HpcSSco) irpdyovo9 ©i/cn^ta&io. 
*®C. I. A., i, 5. A fragment from Eleusis : 

^pii-y ivayoivii^j "Kapunv oTya 'AprifuSi alya, 

** Pausanias, vi, 22, 7 : 

*Air€X€i Sk a>s irevri^KOvra *0Xv/A7ria$ (rraZiav^ KiLfirf Tt *HAaa>v *H/xucXcca 
KOI irpos civr^ J^vOrfpo^ irorajuos* m/y^ 8^ ^K&Sovoa ^$ rov worofiov koI 
w/ui^Q>v ^OTtv tcpov iirl rg inffj, ^Ovopara Sk iSui, pJkv iKooT-g ra>v wp^Siv 
KaXXii^aAtay koi SwoAAofis koi n^yota re kcu *la<rt$, ^v <coiv<^ Sc af^uriv 
iwucXtfO'ii 'IcDViScs. Avo/utCKOis Sk iv rg "Tr/yg KapArtav re ^ort xcu 6XyripA' 
Twv TravroLiav lapara. KaXeur^ 8c ra$ vv/ui^$ diro ^q>kos Xcyovcrt rov 
Fopyi/rrov, ftcroim^cravros ^vraOda ^^ *A$ijviiiv» 

** Strabo, viii, 356 : 

iyyv^ Sk rrj^ iaXpMvrji 'H/xucXcca, koL avn; p/a t&v oicro), Scc^ovoa ircpi 
Tcrro/Doicovra oraScovs r^S *OXv/uiiria$, Kupxirq Sk iraphk rov Kv$i^pUi¥ 
irorapjovj oS ro rvtv *I<i>via&tfv wpa^Siv tcpov ra>v ircirtorev/ACKfiDV Otpairevuv 
voaov^ r6i$ v&urt. 

** Pausanias, i, 30, 4 : 

Actioamu 8^ koi )fipoi KoXovpxvoi KoXcdvos cinrios. - - - koi fitapiis 
noo'CiSoiKOS "Iinriov koi 'Aft^$ 'Iinria$. 

** Scholion in Lycophrontis Alexandram, 766 : 

McXav^os 6 noaci8a>v irapa 'AAp>auK$* "ImrTycn;; 8^ 6 avrof mp^ 
Ai^XiOif. 

** Pausanias, iii, 14, 2. (in Sparta) : 

9c(0V 8^ tepoi no(rci8(i»vos i<mv ImroKovpiov jccu *ApT€fuSoi AlyivaCa^, 

*• Bulletin de Correspondance Hell^nique, x. (1886), 367 ; an 
inscription from Klatea : Hovritf iwiropiiSom lloa'€L&&vi Xpovov vld. 
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*^ Vergil, Aeueid, i, 441-445. 

lyUcus in urbe fuit media, laetissimus umbrae, 
quo primum iactati undis et turbine Poeni 
effodere loco signum, quod regia luno 
monstraret, caput acris equi : sic nam fore bello 
egregiam et facilem victu per saecula gentem. 

*® Pausanias, i, 14, 7 : 

A^/uu>s 8c Itrriv *AAp>auK$ *A$fjuov€iaVf ot Ilop^vpioiva in wp6T€pw 
'Aktoiov PatrtXewravra Ttjs OvpavCas ^moI t6 frapk af^uriv i€p6v i&pwraaOcLt, 
Acyovcri Sk dva Toivi Si/funis jccu dXXa ovSiv ofiOiwq kcu. oI rrjv iroXiv i)(pvT€s. 

*• Pausanias, viii, 25, 4-6 : 

T]J ^C(p Sk "Epcvvs ycyovcv iiriKXrf<n^' wXavto/ihrg yap Tg AT^fjurfrpij ^vuca 
T^v miiSa ^{i/ra, Acyovcrtv hrtaOai oc rov nocroSoiva imOvpjwvra avrrj 
IwxOrjvaij Kxu ri^v pkv i^ imrov /lerapaXovauv 6/iov rcu$ imrois vipjurBajL rats 
*Oy<cov, Iloo-ciSaiv 8^ awitfaiv dirariafjuevoiy koI avyyivtrai rg Arjfirjrpi, 
Upo'cvi Tinrcp xot avrof fiKaxrOw' ro pkv 8^ rnkpayrrCKa rr^v AT^/ir/rpa hrl rep 
crv/utjSavri ix*"'^ 6pyi\<oi, XP^^V ^ vfrrtpov rov re Ovfjuov irawrcur&ai kojl rep 
Aa8ciivt IBtKyjcFoi ^Mtriv avrtfv XovcrafrOax, *Eirt rovrcp kcI iirucKT^aus rg 
0c<p ycydvocrt, rov /ir/yCparo^ pkv <tvtKa *E/hvv9, on to Ovfjuf xpirjaOtu 
KoXovcriv ipivvtiv ot *Apica8€$, Aoixrca 8^ ^irl r(p XoucraoAu r<p Aa8o)vt. 

"^ Isocrates, Panathenaicus 193 : 0pfKc? /m^v yap fur EvfioXirov rov 
IIocraSciiKo? diripaXov d% rrjv \utpav i}fui»V| 0$ '^pLi^urPrfTrja'€v *Ep€)($u rrj^ 
w6\€<o^f ff>axrKiav Iloa'€iSia wportpov 'Aft/va^ icaraAAjSav avn/v. 

" Hesychius, s. v. : 

*^p€)(Oevi. noo'€i8<tfv cv *AOrjv€Ui, 

"Lycophron, Alexandra, 156-160 : 

ov dvf 8i$ ijPTJauvTa, kcu. fiapvy woBov 
i^vyovra Nav/uic8orro$ dpiroucri^/Mov, 
loTCiX' 'E/»c;(^ev9 cic Aerpivatov$ yva? 
Xcvpciv dXerpevcrovra MoAiri8o9 ircrpav, 
rov Zi;vt SaiTpevSeyroi *OfiPpiif 8cfui$. 
Ibidem^ 431-2 : 

rov 8* a? rrrapTOV iyy6v(av *£pc;(^c<tfS9 
AMoiKO? avra8cX^ov ^v xAaorcuf ypa^ou? . 
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" ApoUodorus, iii, 15, i : 

TLav&Covn^ ik diroAivovro9 ot TraiScs ra irarfMpd ifupuravro^ k<u rrjv fjLkv 
PfunXtiav *^p€y$m AofijSavei, r^v 8^ ItpuHrxvrp^ rrj^ *A$fjyas koX rov Uoau- 
iiavoi Tov *^pi)(Ooviav Bovri/s. 

**C. I. A., i, 387: 

*Eircr€Xi;9 Oivo;(api;$ S^ivavrov Elcpyacr^^cv nocrciScuvi 'Epc;(dct dvtOtTrjv, 

"C. I. A., iii, 276 : 

*Ic/»c<i>$ nocrciSoiKOS rati;d;(OV kcu 'Epc^^ccos. 

"C. I. A., iii, 805 : 

Fa. *IovAxov Sira/yrcariKov dp\up€a ^€[a>v] Se)3aoTa>v k[(u yc]vovf 
Sc [)3] aoTtdv ifc rov koivov rrj [$] *A;((Xiia$ Sea fiCov wpStrov rlov dir* oIqikos 6 
Icpev$ no<r€i8o)v [os] *Epc;(^cos r(ui;o;(ov Ti. KAavSios 0coycn7[$] Iloia- 
vicvs TOV iavTov i^CXov. 

" Pausanias, i, 26, 5 : 

'EcrcA^ovo't Sc cicri jScofiot, no<r€i8€i)KO$, ^^' ov ictu ^l^pt^Od Ovovaiv ^<c rov 
/iavrcvfuiro9, koi ^/»a>09 Bovrov, rpiro^ Sk 'H^ouotov. Fpa^ai 8^ ^irt roiv 
roi;((i)v rov yeyov^ tlai rov Bovra3<ii)v. 

" Aeschines, Parapresbeia, 147 : 

*Bir€ojSovra&u$, oOev ^ r^$ *A$rjva^ rrj^ noXcoSos cortv Upcca. 

"Pausanias, i, 17, 3 : 

Mtvctfs ^viKa ^rfO'^a. koI tov olAAov ordXov ra>v TrotiSaiv ^ycv ^$ Kpi/ri;v, 
ipaaOeLi IlcptjSoiac, «[>$ ot €>i;o'cvs pAXurTa ^vavriovro, koi cKAAa utto 6pyijs 
dwippal/ev ii avrov koi irouSa ovic ^^17 Iloo'ctSciivos crvot, iwti ov StuvatrOai Ttfv 
cr^payiSa, ^v avrof i^ipiav iTV)(€Vf d^cvrc ^$ OaXcurativ avaaoKrai oi. 

•^Pausanias, i, 38, 2 : 

rovrov rov Ev/aoXitov d^cxco^oi Xcyovaiv ^k 0p^#ci;$ IIoo'ctSctfKO? muSa 
jivra Koi Xion;?. 

" Apollodorus, iii, 15, 4 : 

Xion; 8^ noo'€i8<tfn fuywrcu. ^ 8^ Kpwjni tov irarpof Ev/AoXiroy rcicovoa, 
Tva /A^ yvrqrojL fcara^n/s, ci$ rov ftvOov ^Cirrti to nxuScov. noo'€i8<i>v 8i 
dvtKopjevoi €1$ Al^ioirtav ico/ui^cc koi 8cSaxri Bcv^co'iicv/a]; rpc^civ, avrov 
$vyaT pi Kol ^A/jLt^irpCTtp. 

•* Lycurgus, 98 : 

4aori y^ Ef^/AoXirov rov HoatiiSivot ko! Xm^vi/s /icrel Op^wv iX$dv r^ 
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Xivovra 'Epe;(0«X| ywtuKa l\ovTa TLpaiiBmv r^v Ki^^urov 6vyaripa, 

" Homer, Iliad, B 547 : 

Ot S* Sip *h6rpns dxpVy ivKTifjufvcv wroXUOpw, 
Svjfjuov 'Epc)(^o$ /AcyGiXi/r opo9, ^v iror' *AOi^vrj 
Bpolfty Aio« fivyarrip, rcKc Sk {ctiSoipos &povpa, 

•* Euripides, Ion, icxd4-icx)9 : 

nAI. c(r;(vv i\ovTai riva irpo$ dvOpilnrov i^wnv ; 

ICX)5 KP. rov /Acv Savwnpjovy rov S &KtfT<^6poy vwrwv, 

nAI. iv rep KaOdiffoxr d/A^l irotSt atoparo^ ; 

KP. ')(piwToUTL B€a'pxKi' o Sk SiSoxr' ^fup varpi, 

nAI. Kovov 8^ fcar^vdvros €i$ a* d^uccro ; 

KP. vat* fcdirl Kopirif y* avT iyfa X^oi ^tp<o, 

•* Pausanias, i, 24, 7 : 

Iv Sk T^ (Ircp^) x^^^ ^P^ ^X^' '^^^' ^ ir/»o9 roi$ irocriv d(nrt$ re fccircu, 
KOI wX.rfO'iov Tov 8oparo9 8/9ax«Dv larlv v.ti K &v ^pi\06vut9 oSro9 6 8/9a#co>v» 

•• Aristophanis Lysistrata, 1. 758-9 : 

FY. r. dAA* ov Svvafuu 'y^y* ^'^ KoipMrff iv iroXci, 
^^ ov TOV oi^iv cISov rov oiicovpdv irorc. 
Scholiast, 1. C. : i( <A t6v 6i^iv cZSov : rov i€pov Spojcovra r^s 'A^i/vaf , 
rov f^vXoKa rev voov. 

•^ Herodotus, viii, 41 : Acyowi 'A^i/vcuot 5^iv /Acyav ^vAaxa r^s dicpo- 
xoXecDS ^v&arao'^ ^v r<p ifnp. XeyoiKrt re ravra kxu 8^ xoi a>9 ^dvri ^irc/ii/vca 
^irtrcXcovo-i irporitfcvrcs. ra 8* iwipn/jvui pjfXirotxrira iari, avrrj 8^ 1} ftcXi^ 
rdeo'oti ^v r<^ irpofrBt aXti xpov^ dvaunpjovp.€vrf rdrc ^v Sij/avaTo^. 

" Plutarch, Themistocles, x : 

<nipj&ov pkv Aafij3avQ>v ro rov ^p<£#covro$, 0$ d^v^s ^icaVous reus ijfitpai^ 
iK rov ayjKOv Soku ytywBai' ksu ra$ Koff ^pApav avrcp wporiBtfUva^ dirapx^^ 

tVpUTKOVTt^ d^VOTOVS Oi UpClS. 

^Hesychius, s. v. : hpoKavKo^ ^irci8^ 8oictt 1} 'ASrjva trap 

avrois avXunu rov ^pducovra. So^icA^f Tvfuravurrais. ^ ^ri frwhrrq 
'Kixpowi, [tj iri d^ SpoKovra /tcrcfiop^tSft;] . 

Hesychius, S. v. olKovpov 6i^iv rov r^s noXia8o9 ^vAoxa ^paicovra, jcol 
o2 pkv Iva ^ao'iVy oi Sk 8vo Iv r^ Up^ rov 'E/»ex0€a>9, rovrov Sk i^vXaxa rif^ 
dicpoird\c«*s ^ao'i(v), ^ icoi /icXirovrrav irapaTiOtaOai. 
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'" Suidas, s. v. Apa#cavXo9 : 

2o^kA$5 TvfiiravtOT(u$. ^irci 1} *A$rfva SoKd imp* avraw avXiaxu tov 
SpoKovra Tw KcKpoiros Ovyarpfun, on <n;KavAttovrai Kara ro €Iko9 
ILiKpwfk 6vTi &^v€i. ore awavXiierai fua ra>v ^v rg dfcporroAa S/Mucovrt, 
irpocrrffuptwwra rg deep. 

''Photius, s. V. : oiKovpov 6<f>iv' t6v r^? IloXcaSos ^vAoica- ical 
'Hpo8oro9' ^Aap;(os Sk avrov Bvo. 

"Eustathius on Homer's Odyssey, i, 357, p. 1422, 1. 7 fl. : 

or ^MtriVf «!>$ iKtlOty koI olKovpo^ Spdjctav i^vXai rrj^ IIoAia&x. ijyow iv 

T<p ve<p IIoAia^os Statrcdficvof . o rei^s ir/ooircpunntfo't Ka^ 6/xoion;ra rov 

fimpo^y iva ^ o^Ko9po9 a>s pMp(K. 

'* Philostratus, Imagines, ii, 17, N^o-oi, p. 837 : 

KOI 6 8/9a#c(i)v Sk 6 Tfji *A$rjva^ 6 ^rt koI vvv iv dx/ooiroAct olKutv Soko. puot, 
rhv *A$rpMiiav AairajcraxTOai Stjpjov iwl r<p XP^^Vf ^^ ckcivoc rcrriyac rai$ 
KC^aAais ^iroiovvro. 

'* Pausanias, vi, 20, 2 : 

^OTCv . • . icpov EiXci^ias, ^v Sk avr<p Scoo'tiroAiS 'HXetW ^irc- 
XiopuK SoLLfunv ^x^ Tifidi, T^v fuv Stf 'ElXtCOvwLV ^irovo/tAo^orTcs *0Xv/ui7rtav 
i€paa'OfJL€irqv alpovvrai tq Bt^ Kara lro9 CKaorov* "^ 8^ irpto'Pvri^ ^ 0cpa- 
ircvovoa rov ScmtiitoAav vopjf^ re dytorevct r<p HAcuov Kai avri;, Xovrpd re 
iai^ipti r(p dc(p Kai fui^as KaTarCBrjjO'w avrif /ic/Aay/ACkas /xcXxrc. 

" Pausanias, vi, 20, 4-5 : 

Acycrai 8^ koi *ApKa&iaP ii rrjv 'HXctav iafitpXrjKoroiv (rrparif, koI t<ov 
*HAci(i)v (Ti^unv dvTucaOi^titytav, ywoxKa d<l^ucofjLanfjv irapk rtov 'HXcikdv rovs 
aTparrjyovif vrprvov iraiSa ixpvaav iwl n^ fuurr<p, Xcyav a>s rcKoi /liv avr^ 
TOV muSa, 8180117 ^ ^^ 6v€ipdT<ov (rvfJLfmxTJo'ovTa 'HXctbc^. Ot Sk iv roif 
dp\Wf moTbi yhp rrjv 3.v0p<o7rov ^yovvro dprjKtvaij riBiaxn, to rraiSiov wpo 
rov OTpaTevfiaTOi yvfivov, *^irg€i(rdv t€ Sij ol *ApKa8€$, kcu ro 9nu8iov 
^av^ ^817 SpoKQuv ^' TapaxOtUri Sk iwl T<p didpaTi rois 'ApKcurt Kat 
^v8ovo'iv ^f i^vyrfv iw€K€ivTO oi *HXci6i, Kat vcki/v re ^irt^veoTari^v dmXovro 
Kot 8yofui rep deep TiOivrcu SoMrtiroXiv. ^vAx 8c at^uriv o Spaxtav l8o(cv 
^o^vFOi ficrd Ttfv pj&xrjVf ro Icpov ^iroii7<rav ivTavOa.' avv Sk aimf o'c/ScoAu 
KOI r^v EiXci!9vcav ivopjuravj &n, rov irai8d aiJHaiv 1} 0c^ avn; xpoi/yayev ^s 
dv^/nSirovs. 
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'• Strabo, ix, 393 : 

*E#caAeiro S kripoi% 6v6fAMn ro iraAatov kcu, yap Sfcipa^ Ktu Ku;(pcca dird 
nvtav rjptataVf d^* oS fi^v *A$rfva rt Xc^tojl Sfcipa^ xot rdiros Sfccpa ^v r^ 
*ArTUCQ Kcl iwl S«cipcp tcpoiroua ris kcu 6 firfv 6 SKipo^/Hclfv* d^' ov 8^ Koi 
Kvxp€t(Si;9 o^t$, dv i^ypw 'Ho-tbSos rpa^crra wd Kv;(pc<ii>s likXaOrjvax vxd 
Ev/»vAd;(ov Xvfuuvd/icvcv r^v v^crov^ viro8c^a(rAu 8^ avrdv r^v ArjfiriTpa cis 
'EXevcriva xot yeviadcu. ravri/s &fi<l>iiroXov, dtvofMMr&rj Sk kolL Utrvovo'a'a dird 

TOW i^VTOV. 

"Pausanias, i, 36, i : 

*Ev SoXafuvi KOi Kv;(pc<ii>s ^orev tc/odv. NavfuixovKroiv 

8^ 'Adrjvcutov irpbi M1780VS 8pd#covra ^v raZ^ vaval Xcyeroi ^v^vou* rovrov 
d ^€0$ k)(prf<T€v 'AApfcudcs Kv^peoi cfvoi rdv ^pcoa. 

^® Plutarch, Cleomenes, xxxix : 

Koi rovro <cari8dvr€$ ot sroAoioi fmKurra rOiv l<fuiv tov SpoKOvra rois 
^poKTi (rw<pK€icixrav. 

™ Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxix, 52 : 

Praeterea est ovorum genus in magna fama Galliarum, omissum 
Graecis. Angues enim numerose convoluti salivis faucium corpo- 
rumque spumis artifici conplexu glomerant ; urinum appellatur. 
Druidae sibilis id dicunt in sublime iactari sagoque oportere 
intercipi, ne tellurem attingat ; profugere raptorem equo, serpentes 
enim insequi, donee arceantur amnis alicuius interventu ; experi- 
mentum eius esse, si contra aquas fluitet vel auro vinctum ; at- 
que, ut est Magorum sollertia occultandis fraudibus sagax, certa 
luna capiendum censent, tamquam congruere operationem earn 
serpentium humani sit arbitrii. 

*° Pausanias, iv, 14, 7-8 : 

*ApurTOfi€yrpf os koi vvv In o>s ^pcDs Ix^ irapbL Mccrai/vioct 
ri/idf . Koi 04 KOI rk rrjs ycvetrcoi^ ^m^ovctrrcpa virdp^ai vofuf^owri' Nuco- 
TiXiUf. yhp TQ firp-pl avrov SatfUiva tj 6cdv SpoKcvri tlMurfUvov (rvyycvctrAu 
Xcyovo-i. rocavra Sk km MoxeSdvaf M 'OXvfiinaSi icai M 'ApurroSdfu^ 
SimNtfvuyvs olSa dprjKoras. Sid^opa Sk rocrdvSe ^* McotnTvcoc ydp ovk 
iavounkrw *ApurrofUyrp^ 'H/mucXc£ nmSa tj Ai^| oKnrcp *AXc£av^90v "ApLguoH 
o2 MoiceSdvcc ical "Aparov ^AaKkrpnf SucvcSvioi. 
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" Suidas, s. v. Kck^o^ : 

- - - - ^[XXoi Sc, oTi Twv di^ptdv ft)S Itv;(€ fjLiayofi€VQ}v rat? ywai^i, Kal ^k 
TOVTOU /ui^ ytvoxTKO/utCKOv ^ Tov TotSof TTapa Tov irarpos ^ tov warpo^ Tropa 
Tov TotSos, avTos vdfwvs Biiuvoi, wrrt <f>av€pio^ (rvyyivea-Oat avrous, #cai fuf 
<noi)(€iVy KoX o^cSov €vpi}v Tcts 8vo ^ixras tov tc Trarpos #cai t^s fjLrjrpo^y 
ciKorctfs &^v^$ IkXtJOyj. 

*' Harp)OCration, S. v. Ilava^vata : SiTTOt nava^voia ^cto ^AOrfyrfa-i, 
ra fuv Kaff tKoarov cviavrdv, rot 8c 8ia TrcvTcriyptSos, aTrcp koi fuydXa 

cKoXow W*y^ ^ ''^'' copT^v irpwTOs 'E/M;(ddva>9 6 'H<^otov, 

xa^a ffytftriv 'EAXaviKos tc #cai 'Ai/SpariW, CKaTcpos cv a' "AT^iiSos. tt/jo 
TOVTOV 8c 'A^vota cKaXciTO, «s 8c8i;Xci>iccv *IoTpos ^v y ' t«v 'Attikoiv. 

®*Lucian, Nigrinus, 53 : 

^v T«p dya>vi twv HavaOrjVfUiav krfifidhrra fUv yap Ttva twv TroAxToiv dyccr^c 
TTopa TOV SLyo)vo$€Trfv oTi fiairrov ^;((dv lyuoLTvov i$€iop€i. 

" Harp)ocration, s. v. ^Awofidrri^, '^*" dvofiaivtiv, koI AirolSaTucoL 
Tpo\oC : 

AaVa/»;(OS Kara ^p/utrLOv koI iv t-q irpo^ *AvTi<fHivtp^ dTroXoyiigi, AvKoi)pyd$ 
re cv r^ ir/»o9 ^^.ripja^vfv dTroXoyiigi. 6 Surofiarrfi ImnKov rt dycSvur/Lia, icoi 
AwoPrjvai TO ayiovtO'acrOfu tov AiroPaTrp^^ koI diroPaTiKol Tpo)(oi oi diro 
TOVTOV TOV dyaivar/xaros. ra 8' ^v avT<p ytvd/ACva 8)/\oi ©cd^/woros ^v T<p 
k' rQ»v v6p.iav, \pSiVTax 8c ^i;o't tovt<(i fidvoi rwv 'EAAi/vcov 'A^i^ioi icai 
Boio>roi. 

** Eratosthenes, Catasterismi, 13: 

'Hvib;(os. Tovrov Xcyovo'cv, on 6 Zcvs e8Q>v 7r/>a>rov ^v avBpunroi.% appa 
{cv^vra rmrwv, o? coriv 'E/>i;(ddva)s i^ 'H<^otov koI Trj^ ycvd/icvos, koI 
^v/idoraf drt Ty tov 'HA/ov dvTip4,pjov iiroi'qauTO hi^ptlav xnro^itoia^ Imrotv^ 

XcvKOvs. irpSiTov TC *AOrp^ vop.vrjv ^yaycv ^v d#c/ooirdXct koi ciroti/craro 

vpos TOVTOii iin<l>avrj Ttfv Bwrtav avTrj% o'c/avvvoiv. Xcya 8^ icat EvptirtSi;^ 
ircpl r^s ycvco-ccos avrov rov Tpoirov rovrov "'H^^atOTov ipaaOtvra "Aftyva? 
PovXtxrBai ovtq pXyrjvai, r^$ 8c airo<rTp€ifiop,€vrfi kcu t^v irapOcviav p.aWov 
aXpovp.€vyji Iv rtvi roTry r^s 'Amx^s KpvTrrtaOai, ov Xcyovo"i #cai dTr* iKtivov 
wpoaayoptv&^vcu 'H^cuo'clov* 09 8o£a9 avri^v icpari/o'ccv fcai iviSipjeyo^ vXrfyus 
\nr avr^s T«p 8dpaTt d<^Kc r^v iinOvpIav^ ^cpo/utcvi/s els r^v y^v r^s airopa^' 
i( rp ycycv^o^oi Xcyowri irai8a, os ^k rovrov 'E/oc)(ddviOS itcXTJOrj, kcll 
avirfiui Tovff cvpc koi i^avpAcOrf dyoivcor^s ycvdficvof ■ ^yayc 8c iinpLiXios 
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ra Ilava^vaia, koi 2/ofUi ^vio^c^ ^x^'' irapaPdrr/v dcnrtSiOv l[)(OVTa koJl rpiXo- 
i^iav iiri r^$ kc^oX^s* ^tt* iKtLvov Sk Kara fii/irfaLv 6 koXov/ulcvos diroPdrrfi, 

* Aristides, Panathenaicus, 107 : 

KOI {cvyKutrtv ^v t^Sc t^ y^ ir/oa>ro$ dv^pcoirbiv 6 T§<r8c t^s ^cou 7rapc8/»o$ 
ap/xa rcXciov (rvv r^ ^€(p icat <^cuV€t Trcuri r^v rcXcuiv l^nruci/v. 

Scholion in Aristidis Panathenaicum, ed. Dind., 3, 62 : 
vpiaroq rovro r^$ ^cov 8c(afi€V09) ^TrctS^ rpowov rcva vto9 avr^s ^SoKct. 

®^ Themistius, Oratio, 27, 337 a : 

Kotroi Kat t?nrb)v a/ofux vtt* *Epc;(de(i)9 irptarov ^ev^O^vai Xcycrat. 

^ vStephanus Byzantius, s. v. 'AypavXi} : S^/mk 'Aftjn/o-i t^s *E/>£- 
\$rfC^09 <l>v\rj^. Ti-vcs 8c *Ay/5vX^ ypd^ovtnv 5v€v tov a, 'AypvX^^cv. 
^c\€t Sc TO d dTTo *AypavXov r^9 KtKpofTro^ Ovyarpo^. r/ocis 8^ ^crav, diro 
Twv avfdvrwv tov5 Ka/wrovs uivofMWfJievtu^ UdvSpoo'Oif "Epcny, "AypavXos. 

* Hesychius, S. v. : aypavAot- oi €v dypiS wKT€p€vovT€^ . 

dypavXoio* iv dy/0019 avXt^o/utcKov. 

dypavkov vvcuOpoVy Kal Iprjfwv. ^ cv dy/»<p avAi- 

{o/xcvov. ^ Kawvpov. 
dypavXw' to ^v^/x^ ro7r<^ icat TrXi^/oa 

dy/oev/idr(Dv. 

•^Porphyrius, De Abstinentia, II, 54: 

iv 8c Tig vvv SaXafuvt, irpoTtpov 8c Ko/o(i>vi8t ovopjaiofiivgy fjirjvl Kara 
KvTT/otbvs *A<^po8i(ri<^ iOvero dvOponra^ ry Aypavkt^ ng KcKpo7ro9 kcu vvfi<f>rfq 
'AypavA/809. Kat 8ic/xcvc TO c^os d;(pi rcov Atofii78ov9 xpovcov clra ficrc- 
fiaXtv, wore r<^ Ato/Ai^Sct rov dvOptairov O-vtaOar v<f>' h^ Sk wcpiPoXov o re rrj^ 
*A$rfva^ vcws koI 6 rrj^ *Aypav\ov Kal ^lOfiT^Sov^. 6 Sk (nfniyuiiofJLCvo^ xnro 
Tiov c^i^/Swv dyo/xcvo9 Tpl^ rrcpi^ci tov jSwfiov* Izrara 6 Icpcvs avrov A.dy;(i; 
Hirauv Kara tov (TToyud\ov, kcI ovtois avrdv ctti rr)v vrja$€l<rav wvpav 
oiXoicavTt^cv. 

"C. I. A., Ill, 372: 

Kov/oorpd^ov i$ *AyXavpov Ai7fii;[r]/»09. 

•*C. I. G., 7716. Painted on a red-figure amphora : 
K^poM. "AyXavpo^, 'EMcxC^JcM?. ["^]/o<r[i7] . fQ] /oci'^ [ta] . 
Bof>a$ [na]v8/oo<ro9. 
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C. I. G., 7718. Fragment of a red-figure vase : 

"AyXavpos. 

•'Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, iv, 16, 2 (155 c) : 

2. iv Sk rg vvv SoAa/uvt, irporepov Sk Kopiavtuj/, ovofwiofJLongy firjvl Kara 
Ktnrptovs * Xfj^poSurCi^, iOvero avBpamo^ tq *Xypav\ia rig KcKpoTros koI 
vvfif^rp 'AypavXtiSos. koI &i€fji€V€ to iO(K oixP^ '''^^ A10/A1780VS )(p6viav cfra 
/AcrcjSoXcv, oKrrc rw Atofii^^t rov SivOptDwov Ov€<rOai' v<f>* eva 3^ irtpCfioKov 
o re r^$ *A^m$ ve«D9 Kat 6 r^s *AypavAov xat Aio/uii;Sovs. 6 Sc o'^yca{[o- 
/ACKOS UTTO roiv cc^i/jScDv dyo/ACvo9 rp69 ir€pU$€i Tov fiiofiov ^TTCtra 6 tcpcvs 
avTov ^oy\r) ^ttoic Kara tov oto/lu{;(ov, #cai ourw? avrov ^tti r^v vqo'Oua'av 
irvpav oiXoKavriiov, tovtov Sk rov OtfrpJov Aa^iA.09 6 rrj% Kvirpov fiaaiXw 
icareXvcre, Kara rov^ ScXcvicov xpovov^ tov Ocokoyov yevo/xcvoS) to Wo^ c2$ 
povSvatav ftcrcumytras. irpoai^KaTO Sk 6 SaipMV Slvt dvOpiairov tov fiovv. 

**Eusebius, De Laudibus Constantini, 13, p. 646 b. 

^v Sk SaAa/Atvi v^* h^ irtpifioXov *A,6rjva^ 'AypavAtSo? Koi Aiofii/Sovf 
^Aawo/uicvds rts dv^p rpU irtpUBti tov fiiofiovy HirtiTa 6 tcprus avrov ^oyxy 
iirau Kara rov aTOfAa^ov^ koi ovrcos aurov cttI r^v vrftrOcia'av irvpav 
wXoKavrt^cv. 

** Scholia in Demosthenis xix, 303 : 

Kdi TOV iv TiS r^s *Ay^v\ov] ion pukv fua Tiav Kck/dottos Bvyaripiav ij 
*AypauXos. iv Sk r« Ttfiivei avr^s ol cftdvrc? €15 rous i<tiriPov% iK iraCSiav 
fjLcra iravovXxiav utfiwov virtppa^tiv €i)(pL SavaTov Trjq OptiJ/afiivrj^ . rj Sk 
ioTopta avTYf' "XypavXo^ koI "^ptrrj koX TLa.vhpwTO% ^uyarcpcs Kck^ottos , & 
ifyrjiTiv 6 ^iX6)(opo^. kiyovci Sk oTi, iroXipuov avfiPdvTo^ trap *AOrfvaL€n^y 
ore Ev/u>X7ro9 corpdrcvo'c Kara 'Ep€;(^€o)s, koi fir/Kwofiivov to-vtov, lypyjo'tv 
6 'ATrdAAwv aTraAAayiJo'co'^ai, cdv ris dvcXiy cavrov vjtc/j r^5 ttoXcw?. "^ 
Toiwv "XypavXo^ CKOwa aur^v e^cSoiKCv €ts OdvaTOv Ippvijft yap kavTrfv iK 
TOV r€i;(Ous. cTra d7raAAayci/re$ rov iroXipjov iipov vvkp tovtov iaTrjaavTO 
avrg irapa ra irpoirvXaui Trj^ TrdXeois* Kat iKtlat utfiwov oi i<f>rjfioi /icAAovrcf 
c^tevat €19 TToXc/Aov. 

** Suidas, S. v. *Apctos Trdyos : ^Apctos 8c, ^ttcI ra ^oviKa 

Ko^ei, o oc A/oi;9 cirt rcDv ^ovcov. ^ ort cth/c^ to oopv ckci cv r^ Trpof 
Iloo'ct^va vjTCp *AXx^po$LOv Siki;, ore dTrcKretvcv avrov fivafrdfjufvov 
*A\KLinrrfv tyjv avrov Kai * Ay pavXov r^s KcKporros ^vyarpds, w? (f^rjaiv 
'EAAdviKos cv a\ 
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" Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 825-832 : 

Utque malum late solet inmedicabile cancer 
Serpere, et illaesas vitiatis addere partes, 
Sic letalis hiems paulatim in pectora venit 
Vitalesque vias et respiramina clausit. 
Non conata loqui est, nee, si conata fuisset, 
Vocis habebat iter. Saxum iam colla tenebat, 
Oraque duruerant, signumque exsangue sedebat. 
Nee lapis albus erat : sua mens infecerat illam. 

•^ Scholion in Sophoclis Oedipum Coloneum, 1053 : 

- - . Ev/idATTOv yap ycvccr^cu Ki7pvica, rw 8^ Ev/aoXitov, roO 8^ ^kyri- 

i^T^/wv^ Tov Sk Movcrtxiov toy jroirp'rjv, tov 8c Ev/aoXitov tov KaraZuiavra rr^v 

/ivrjo'iv Kxu i€po<f>dirrqy ycyovora. 

" Plutarch, Alcibiades, 34 : 

*Hi yap ^/ui^9^ fcarcirXcvo'cv iBparo to. HXvmqpwL ry ^C(p. A^crt Sk ra 
opyia Ilpa$i€pyiSai ©apyi/Axbivos ocrij i^Oivovro^ diropptira, tov re Kwrpuw 
jco^cXdvrcs koll to c8o9 KaraicaAv^vrc^. 

'*" Photius, Lexicon, s. v. KoAAwn/pia koI wkwr^pua : 
iopTiov ovofjuara' yivovrai pkv avroi ©apyi/Xtoivos p-rivo^f iwaT-g pkv lirX 
Scica KoXXwri/pia, Scvrcp^ 8c <f>$ivovTO^ ra wXvwqpia* ra pJkv wXwnjpta 
i^rfO'i 8ia (ro ficra) rov OdvaTOv Ttj^ 'AypavXov ivro^ iviavrov /irf irXvO^vtu 
(ras e€f>a$) ^(r^ra$, /crX. 

*°' Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 270 : 

*AypavXo9 yap iiptia. irputTrj yevo/utcn; Toni^ O€ovs iKwrpLtpt, nXvvn/pca 
8^ KaXcirat 8ca to yufra tov OdvaTov ttj^ 'AypavXov cvos ^vcairroi) /irj 
w\v&^V€u ras cepas iaOfJTa^. 

'" Xenophon, Hell., i, 4, 12 : 

KarcR'Aeva'cv cs rov Ilcipaia ^/a^d^ ^ nXvvn/pca ^ycv ^ irdAis, tov I8ov$ 
KaTaK€KaKv/ifJL€vov r^9 'A^vasy d rivcs occovti^^ovro dve7rin;8€iov cTvai koi 
avr<p Kol Ty TrdXct* *K6rpniLtav yap ov8ei9 iv Tavrjj tq "^p-^pt^ ov8cvd$ <nrov' 
8atov tpyov ToKp.rjO'ai hv oj^l/aaOai, 

*"C. I. A., ii, 469, 11. 4-.-9f: 

^ir€i8^ 01 i<l>rfPoi . . . i^Y/yayov 8c ic[air] rjV IlaAAaSa ^\aXripai K&KtlOtv 
woXlv <rwa] OT/yayov ficra [^Jorrds [/uroi iroo"]!/? (VKoapIa.^, 
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'^ Suidas, iv, p. 1273, 7 : 

ot 3^ vofioil>vXaK€i . . . Kol TQ TLoXka^ rrjv irofunjv iKwrfuowy ort KOfu^otro 
TO ioavov iirl rrfv OdXao'auv. 

*°* Photius, Lexicon, s. v. AourpiSc? : 

8vo Kopai w€pl TO c8o9 Trjq *KOrp^%' ckoXovvto $€ avrat icat irXuvr/»tSc$* 

'"• Hesychius, s. v. UpaiupyCSoL : 

01 TO ^809 TO &p\(uov Trj% *KOrpm.% di/A^tcwwrcf. 

^^ Etymologicum Magnum, p. 494, 25, s. v. KaTaviirrrj^ : 

H iviawfjuov Tivoif ^ l€piaavvtj *Aftyr»ycri, 6 to, Korvi tov TreirXov t^s 
AOrp^Ss pvwoAvofieva diroirXwcDv. 

*"C. I. A., ii, 1369: 

*AyXavpov Upea. ^^ciSoorpari; 'EtcokAcovs Ai^oA/iSov OvydTtfp. 

'** "E^i/fic/jt? 'Ap;(aioXoyi#n7, 1 883, 141 : 

i^ctav noXia&>f 'A^ms, Ka^' xnro/ivrjpaTurpjov Ttj^ i$ 'Apctov irdyov 
jSovA^9 Kai ivtpiaTTjpa. 1*^9 PovXrj^ rcov ^' kcu rov ^pjov. To yci^os ro Il/xi^t- 
€pyij8iov SajSavcav^v 'A/xiAAwv (?), euo'cjScias t^s ircpi t^v 0cov Ikckcv. 

"° Hesychius, s. v. 'Hyi/riypta : 

iraXdOrf avKiov iv yap rg ^oprg TLkvyTtipiiav ^ipcva^i iraXaBrp^ avyK€tp.arqv 
i( eo^a8(i)v Sea to rovs avro^^o^^^ rjfupov Kopirov (^ayctv irpSiTov ra>v (rvKoiv. 

"* Herodotus, viii, 53 : 

Tavrf) dvifirfO'dv rtvcs Kara ro ipov r^9 KcKporros SvyaTpo^ *AyXavpoVf 
Kal roi TTcp dwoKpT^fivov iovTO^ TOV )((apov, 

"^Polyaenus, i, 21, 2 : 

ot iviKOvpoi irpofXOovTt^ dpdpufvoL ra oirXa icari/vcyicav €t$ ro itpov Trj^ 
*AypavX.ov. 

"'Plutarch, Alcibiades, 15 : 

Ov p.rjv 6XXa Kol r^9 yrj^ avvtPovXivtv dvT€)(€(r$ai rocs *A^ipacoi$, ical 
TOV iv *Aypav\ov irpofiaWopjivov del r6i$ iffnjPoL^ opKov Ipycp jScjSoiOvv. 
'O/uLvvovo-i yap 0/0019 \pri(TaxrBai r^9 *Arruc^9 7n;/ooi9y KpiOaZsy difiircXocSy 
^Aatcu9, oiKciav irotcio'^ &&i(rico/A€voi r^v rjp^pov koX Kafmo^opov, 

"* Demosthenes, xix, 303 : 

ri9 6 rov9 pAKpovs koI KaXov9 Xdyov9 Svfp,rjyop5tVf kcu ro MiArcoSov kol 
ro <SkfuoTOKAcov9 ^^urfui di^ycyva>o'<c(tfv icai rov ^v r<p r^9 *AyXavpov rwv 
i<l>T^P<ov 6pKov ; 
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*" Lycurgus, contra Leocratem, 76 : 

v/uv yap loTiv ofncoij ov 6fAvvov<ri ir(£vrc$ ot iroAZnu, ^vci5ay ccs ro Xif^i- 
apxucov ypofiftardov iyypa<^wn kox i^fioi ytvwrrai, ftifrc ra Icpa iwXa 
KaraurxyfvtLv /uii/rc r^v ra^tv Xnaffuvy Afiwav Sk tq warpCSi kcu. Afiuna vopa- 

"• Scholion in Aristophanis Thesmophoriazusas, 533 : 

Kara rrj^ 'AypavXov &/ivvov Kara 8c r^ naK^pooov crwavulrrtpofy. 
Kara Sk r^$ *E/Mn^ oif\ tVfyi^Kafiey. 

"^ Hesychius, s. v. "AyXavpo^ : 

^vydrrfp Kc«cpo7ro9. Topa 8c *Arriic6i$ icat 6/iyvowriv Kar airrrj^, rjv Sk 
t^cia 1*17$ ACn/vas. 

"® Pollux, viii, 105-106 : 

Kol iLfAwov (ot iifnjfioi) iv *AypavXov* ov Karaurxyvia to. oirAa, oufiT 
lyKaraXuviffia tov irapaxrrdTqVf <^ &v OToi;((i), dfivvla 8c koi vircp tcpoiv #cai 
ocrtW Kat /iOKO? Kal ficra iroXAa>v, kou. r^v irarplha ovk IXarTio irapa- 
Sioauif wXivcQ} Sc koI KaTapotruiy oircxn/v &v irapaStiiofMai' Ktu awi^a'<o ra>K 
<lct KpivovTiovy Kal roif Btfryudi^ roi^ lBpvfJi€voi^ Trufrofiax, koI ov$ riva^ 
&XXovi iSpwrcTOA TO irXrjSo^ Ip^povvt^' kox 3lv rts dvaipy rov^ Otcfiovs 1) 
pTj iruBrjfTOL^ ovK iviTpal/niy dfiwd Sk kol fJLovoi fcoi ficra iravraiv* koI ra 
icpa ra irdrpia rt/uti/o-o). urro/xs Oeoi^ "AypavAos, "EviwiAios, "Aprj^j Zcv9, 
6iaAA<i>, Av^d), *Hy€/Ltdn;. 

"•Pausanias, i, 27, 3 : 

Ilap^cvtH 8vo TOV vaxjiv r^$ IloXiaSof ocicovcrcv ov voppm^ KoXjovari Sk 
'A^i/voiot (T^as apptfifiopovs' avran )(p6vov p.€v rtva 8uurav t\o\)a'i. vapa ry 
OiSf irapaycvoficn/s 8c r^s copras Bpiaaiv iv wktI roioSc* dvaOtiaraL cr^urcv 
CTTi ra$ K€<^<xAa9 a 17 r^9 'A^i^s tc/>cia StSoxri i^ipuv^ ovrt ^ 8i8ov(ra oiroioi' 
Ti 8iS<tf(7iv ci8vid, ovrc rats if^tpowrax^ liruTTap,€vai^, ^ort 8c vcpiPoKo^ iv 
r-Q iroXci r^s KoXoivpLfyrj^ iv Kifirots * Aff^poSCrrj^ ov vopptoy kcu 8i* avrov 
KaSoSoi vwoyoM^ avToparrj' ravrff Karuunv aX TrapOtvoi' icarcD ficv 8^ ra 
<l>€p6p£va \uirovaiv, XaPovaai 8c oAAo re KOfJU^ovaiv iyKtKoXvfjL/JLtvov. Kal 
ras /Acv d^iao-iv ^817 ro ^vrcv^cv, crepas 8c ^9 r^v dicpoTroAiv irapOevov^ 
dyov<nv dvr avrwy. 

•»C. I. A.,ii, 1379: 

[*A]^[v9r * Atto] A [X] (uv [tos - - - *A]^t8i^io[9 rtfv ff]vyaT€pa 
'A [v] ^cfu [av] *[<**] o Stlo^ OvAx[a8i/s kcu] ^ t*-V'''VP ^^XwLr^aa} 
^ [^/Si;] ^opi7<mora [v d]vc^i/icav. 
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"'C. I. A., ii, 1383: 

'A^]v^ Kox [Ila] vSpdo-cp - - - os AiowcriicXcov? Tptv€/Ltc€vs [t^]" 
BvrfiTipa. ^CXav dv€&rjK€V ipprffftoprja'aa'av. 

"•C. I. A.,ii. 1385: 

AOffvf 'Ay«i5 ^iKap\ov Eva>ia;ficv9 rrjv Bvyaripa 'SevoaTpaTrjv ipprjfjio- 
povcrav, koI 17 /^i/ri/p Ai;/li [1;] rpia BovAa)vo9 Ilaiavtca) [5] Svydrrjp koI ot 
d8cA<^Oi *A [p] Kcros *E7ri#cpari;9 BovAcov Hcvcx^cuv dvc^icav. 

***C. I. A., ii, 1390: 

Ilai^ptoTav Marrtov Mapa^oivt [ov 6 Trar^p] 
iccu 17 p-T^Trfp 0€o8oTi; AoxriOeov i [y Mvpivovrri/s] 
dvydrrjp Kal oi d3€A.<^oi KA€o/licf[i;9 #cai - - -] 
c] pprf<f>opi^a'aa'av *A6rfv^ HoXml [81 #ccu IlavSpdcrfp] 

d vesica V. 

"*C. I. A., iii, 887: 

• • • [jV^ cavTwv] Bvyaripa Na [v] (nfrrpdrrfv i [^pi7<^opi;cra(Tav 'A^iyv^] 
noA,id8i #cat navSpdo* [«j» dv€OrjKav c] irt upi;a9 KaXXtOT [ov?] . 

"* Hesychius, s. v. ^EpprfifiopoL : 

01 Ty "Epirjy cttitcXovktc? ra vofu^ofxeva. 

^** Moeris, s. v. *Epprf<f>6poi : 

'Atti#ccu5, <u t^v Spocrov ffiipova'ai riJ^'Epcrj;, ^ti5 17V fuia twv KcicpoTrtiSioi'. 

*" C. I. A., iii, 902 : 

*Epprj<li6pov irarrip /*«, irdrva, (r[ot', ^cd,] 
]Sapa7ri(i)v fnjrrfp t iOr)K[€ Xjpiy [crt/Aiy] 
T^v <nyv, 0€av[(i)J. ircrre #ceu [crvvat/utovc?.] 
805 8' 0I5 /xci' T^Prfv, ols 8[c yqpdiTKtiv #caAa>s] 

'"C. I. A., ii, 453b. (p. 418): 

13. c^JcScDicc 8i KOI T^v kavTov dvyar[ipa €t5 rd] 

'EirtSavpia dpptfffiopoviTav )3ovAd [/x€vo9 rd?] 

7rpo5 Tovs ^€0v? Tiftd?, ktA. 

'*C. I. A., iii, 822 a. (p. 505) : 

dpprf<l>opi^a'aja-af rbv ^avT^5 v[i]dv TXavKOv M[_€^fivovo[^ *Av] a<^AvoTtov, 
aiTiy<ra/x€[vov to]v dv8pos KA(av8tov) 'ATTt[#cov 

*** Scholion in Aristophanis Lysistratam, 642 : 

rfpprfifiopow : 01 pjkv &d rov a, apprjifiopia.^ ivadvf rd ipprfra iv Kurrcus 
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i<l>€pov ry ^c<p ai irapBtvoL, ot 8^ &a rov c ipaefffopia, ng yap "^pajf 
irofiir€vov<nf ng Kcicpoiros dvyaTpi, As ioto/hZ ^orpos. 

"* Suidas, 320, s. v. *Aj^^rftf>opCa : 

BwTia. ci fikv &a rov cU.^, *Ap/^rf<l>opui' iiretSvj to. d^prjra iv Kurrai^ 
i<fi€pov rg 0c<p oX impOivoi' d Sk &a rov €, *l&pa'€4>opvaL* ng yap "^pajf 
iirofJLirtvcv rg Kcicpoiros ^vyarpC. Kai 'A/^pi/^opoiSy kcu *Apfi7f<fi6poif al rh 
Sipprfra ffiipowrai fivan^pta, *Apprf<f>6poi kcu iravayet^ ywaxKi^. 

"* Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 640-3 : 

xop. rvN. 

ciJCoroiS) ^irci ;(Xt8(i)(Fav dyAa(i>9 <lOpoffi /ic. 

Iirra /utcv In; yeyaicr' cv^vs rjpprf<f>6pow' 

fir <l\crpis 5 Scicerts o^laa rdpxrjy €ti' 

Kfr ixovaa tov KpoKiarov SpKTO^ ^ Bpavp(i>vuH9. 

'" Harpocration, s. v. dppri<f>op€iv : 

AciVap;(09 #cara Ilvtfcov, r€<r<rapfs pj^v i)(€ipoTOvcvvTO &* txrfivuav 

dppl^OpOl^ SvO 8^ iKpCvOVTOf €U 1^9 V^S TOV TTCItAoV ^pX^ '^^ '''^'^ cUA.(l>V 

r(i>v ircpi avrov. Xcvic^v S* Jcr^ra iffiopow, ci 8^ y^pwrCa irtpifOiVTOf upct 
ravra iyivtro, 

*** Hesychius, s. v. *Apprf<l>opia : 

licar^ois XcyoiKTiv ol crvyypa^ci9. 'c&v /m^v &a rov c ipp7f<l>opia, &a ro 
T^s *Ep<n;s cyjcaTciX^o^t r^v 7rop.7rrjv' iav 8^ &a tov d, iirct ^ir* d/&pi;rots 

(TUVCOTiy. 

*** Suidas, 319, s. v., 'A/Spiyvcx^pciv ('Appi/^opctv) : 

r€(r(Tapc9 /ia^v ^x**P<"'®*'*"''^*> ''■^'' cvycKwv, 8vo 8^ ^icptVoyro, at rtvc? ^px^ 

r^9 v^9 rov ircirXov ncoi r(i>v cHXAcov r(i>v ircpt avn/v. Xcvic^v Sc co^^ra 

i<fi6pow. Ci 8^ xpva-ia ^cpi^cvro, tcpa ravra iyCvero. 

'"• Suidas, 823, S. v. iiruofaro : 

icarcAc^cv, ^^cXcfaro. lort S* 'ArrtKov. 6 jSoo-iXcvs irruHnlfaro dppi/^o- 
povs. olov, JcarcXc^cv, ^^cXcfaro. IIAarcDv ^v No/uum9. 

^'^ Etymologicum Magnum, 149, 13, s. v. *Apprf<ti6poi koL 
*Apprj4>op(a : 

*Eopr^ cirircXov/Acny r^ 'Aft/v^, ^v 2#cippo^ptcli>n /ixi^i. Acycrcu 8^ icai 
8ia rov Ey ipprf<f^pia. Tlapa ro SLpprrjfra koI pwrrrjpui ^ipiiv, *H jov 8ia 
TOV E, irapa r^v ^EpoTyv* t^k K€Kpowo9 $vyaripa^ ip<ni<lH>pia, Tavrjj yap 
^yov rrjv iopnrrjv, 

[*Mss. *Ep<riv.] 
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"** Etymologicum Magnum, p. 149, 18, s. v. *Appri<l>op€iv: 
To XP^^^ €<rOfjra ^>ofmvj koI y^pvcia* rco-crapcc 8c ircuScs i\uftorovfirvvrQ 
Kar €vy€V€uiv Apftrfff^opoi diro irtov iirra fi€\pi^ hStKa, Tovrcav Sk Svo 
SuKpivovro, (H &a rrjs v^9 rolv i€p6v rreirXov rjpxovro koI tS)v dXXtav rlav 
ir€pl avTOv, AtvKrfv 8c ifrOvfra i^f^opow koI )(p\xria, 

**• Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 446, s. v. * kpprifftoptlv : 

rccrcrapcs ftcv i\€ipoTOvovvTO twv cvycvuiv, Svo 8* iKpivovrOy al rivc9 VPX^ 
T179 vffnj^ Tov vivXav kox t(ov cHXAcuv rtov wept avrrjv. Xcvic^v 8c iaO^a 
iifiopow, ci Sk ^vaCa vtpUdtvTO^ tcpa ravra iyevovro, 

*" Pollux, X, 191 : 

Icrri Sk Kol kXhrrj TrXtKTov dyyeiov (nrapTivov ^ ra XtiXrj oicrvivov, cv <p 
f^ipQVfTLV icpa apprjra rots 'EAcn^^ptois. ci 8c )3ovXei iccu cItXAa ra>v t€p<i)v 
(Ticevaiv, loTi ficv v^ajdpjcLray KoAeircu 8c lorpcavov, vporovtoVf riplpxTpov, 
iro8iliw\ov 17 iaOrj^ rrj^ icpcui9 r^s nai'8po(rov. 

'" Athenaeus, iii, 80, p. 114, a : 

Kpari;? ^ iv p^ 'Attik^s AioXcicrov, SdpyqXov KaXtlfr^ai tov iK rrj^ <nry#co- 
/uS^? irpwTov yLvofJLCvov Sprov — kox tov SHSAMITHN. oi;;( cu>paxc 8c ou8i 
TOV ANASTATON KoXovfievov, os rat? apprf<fi6poi^ ytvcrcu. 

"'C. I. A., i, 430: 

AnOAAONOS : EPSO \ 
A7rdAA.a)vo9 lEpcov 

*" Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 140, ff : 

Tocrov ir€p cv^poiv, #caAa, 
hpoaoun AcnT0i9 fuiXepo>v Xcoktcov, 
Travrcov r' dypovofnov ^iXo/aootoc? 
OrfpSiv oPpiKoXouTi rcp?rva, icrA. 

"* Etymologicum Magnum, p. 377, 38, s. v. *Ep<rai : 
At ^v iapi ycyvrfitlaut' rj ai diroAot kcu rcXaW vecu, ficra^opuco)?, a>$ 
^ApuTToviKOi cv Si7/ictoc9. ^EpoT; yap ^oriv 17 8poo'09. Kcu Aio^Xos ^v 
*AyafJL€fxvi)vi (v. 141) tovs o-#cv/iivot;s rcuv Xcovrcov 8p(Mrov6 K€KX,rfK€, fura- 

<fipdi<OV TOVTO. - - 

^** Scholiast on Lucian, Dialog! Meretricii, II, i : 
$€a'fjuo<f>6pui iopTtf 'EAA.i;vci)v pvarripva. ircpic^ovaa, rhi Hk. avra mu CKippo- 
ffiopta KoXciroi. ^cro 8^ icara rov fi.vOwS€(rr€pcv Xdyov, ^rt, <C^c^ 
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dvOoXoyowra ^pvaCfro ^ Koprf vwo rov UXovrcavof, rorc Kar Ikuvov rov 
TOfTOv EvjSovXcvs ris avPfarrj^ Ivt^uv vs koI avyKaT€w6$fjauv r<p ^dcfULTi 
r^9 Koprj^' €h f^ Tifirfv rov Ev/3ovX€<i>$ ftLirrdcOai. rovs \oipov^ ei9 ra 
yao'iMura r^9 ^i'^fi.rjrpo^ kcll r^9 Kopi^. ra 8^ ouircrra rStv ifipXtfityriav 
€19 ra fxiyapa Kona dva<f>€pova'iv dvrXrfrpuu KoXovfitvai yvvoiicc? Ka0ap€wraaxu 
rpwiv ^lupStv Kol KoraPaivova'iv ct9 ra otSvra ncai dvcvcyicaom imTtBeunv 
ivi ritfv PiUfiMv S)v vofuiovai rov Xa/ifidvovra koI r<p airopff crvyicara- 
PdXXovra €v<t>ofUcLv cfciv. Xcyovcrt 3c icai SpaicoKra? xaro) cfyai irc^ ra 
)(<urfiaTa, ov9 ra iroXXa riuv fiXrfihmav KarttrBiuv Sto jcai ncpdrov yivco^ai, 
oirorav dKrX(i><nv ai yvKaiiccs icai orav dirort^fiiiKrai iroXtv ra irXMrfJuara ^jcava, 
Tva dvax^P^^^"'^^'' ^ 8paicovrc9y ov9 vofuiovai <fipovpov^ rStv dSvriDv. ra Si 
avr^ jcflu dpprjTo<l>6pta KoXelrcu koI dycrai rov avrov Xoyov l;(ovra ircpt r^s 
ruv Kopviav ycvco'cois jcai r^9 rcov dvOptairutv airopa^, dvaffiipovrai Sk 
jcdvrav^ 3pprjTa tcpa ^#c orcaros rov aCrov icarco'iccvaa'/iicva, fUfirjpara Spa- 
jcovrcDv fcat dvSpctW frxrjpaTwv. XafiPdvovfri Sk Ktavov tfoAAovs Sea to 
TToXvyovov rov ffivrov, ifiPdXKovToi Sk kcu Ci9 ra /ncyapa ovrois icaAov/uicva 
dSvra ^#cciva re kcll )(oipoi^ ois ^Si; t^pjfVy neat avrot &a ro TroXvroJCOv Ci9 
avvOrffui r^9 ycvco'cois ra>v icapiru>v nccu r«i>v dvSpta'jnav olov )(apiaTijpta rff 
^rffirfTpit iir€i8fj rovs ^rffirfrpiov^ Kapnrovs iropc^ovo'a iiroirj<r€v ^fupov to Ttav 
dvOpiowiov ycvoc. 6 /miv o(;v dvo) r^9 loprrj^ Xoyo9 6 fivOuco^, 6 Sk irpoKtC- 
fitvos ^vo'ucos. ®€<Tpjo^6pia 8c KoXciroi, KaOoTi Btirpjoi^opo^ ^ ^TifirJTrfp 
KarovofAo^crcu TiO€ura vofwvs ^ot Ovrpjov^^ Kaff ov9 r^v Tpo<l>rfv wopil^ta^al re 
KCU jcarcpyo^co^cu dv^porirovs Scov. 

**• Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepticus, ii, 17 : 

Tavn^v r^v fivOoXoyiav at ywaticcs ^ouciXcos Kara ^oXiv copro^ovo'tv^ 
Sta-fAW^opia, S^ipo^opia, *Apprf<l>6puif voXvTpoina^ ttjv ^cppc^m/s 
^icrpay^pSovotu apTrayrjv, 

*" Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xxviii, 77 and 78 : 
Post haec nuUus est modus, iam primum abigi grandines 
turbinesque contra fulgura ipsa mense nudato ; sic averti vio- 
lentiam caeli, in navigando quidem tempestates etiam sine 
menstruis. ex ipsis vero mensibus, monstrificis alias, ut suo loco 
indicavimus, dira et infanda vaticinantur, e quibus dixisse non 
pudeat, si in defectus lunae solisve congruat vis ilia, inremedia- 
bilem fieri, non segnius et in silente luna, coitusque tum maribus 
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exitiales esse atque pestiferos, purpuram quoque eo tempore ab 
lis poUui ; tanto vim esse maiorem. quocumque autem alio 
menstruo si nudatae segetem ambiant, urucas et vermiculos 
scarabaeosque ac noxia alia decidere Metrodorus Scepsius in 
Cappadocia inventum prodit ob multitudinem cantharidum, ire 
ergo per media arva retectis super clunes vestibus. alibi serva- 
tur, ut nudis pedibus eant capillo cinctuque dissoluto. 

*** Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xvii, 266 : 

Multi et has et talpas amurcas necant, contraque urucas et, ne 
mala putrescant, lacerti viridis felle tangi cacumina iubent, pri- 
vatim autem contra urucas ambiri arbores singulas a muliere 
incitati mensis, nudis pedibus, recincta. 

**• Aelian, de Natura Animalium, vi, 36 : 

At Kafitrai (caterpillars) iiriviyuovTax to, Xa)(ava, Td\a Sk koI 8ia<^^€t- 
pcwnv avra. duroXXwrai 3c avroi, yvv^ r^v ^irifii^viov KaSaptriv icaAupo- 
ft.€infj ct &e\^oi fiearj rcuv Xa\dvu)v. 

"° Columella, de Cultu Hortorum, x, 357-362 : 
At si nulla valet medicina repellere pestem, 
Dardaniae veniant artes, nudataque plantas 
Femina, quae iustis turn demum operata iuventae 
Legibus, obscaeno manat pudibunda cruore, 
Sed resoluta sinus, resoluto maesta capillo, 
Ter circum areolas, et saepem ducitur horti. 

Columella, xi, 3, 64 : 

Sed Democritus in eo libro, qui Graece inscribitur vtpl dwi- 
iraOSiVf affirraat, has ipsas bestiolas enecari, si mulier, quae in 
menstruis est, solutis crinibus et nudo pede unamquamque aream 
ter circumeat : post hoc enim decidere omnes vermiculos, et ita 
emori. 

"* Palladius, de re rustica, i, 35, 3 : 

Aliqui mulierera menstruantera, nusquam cinctam, solutis 
capillis, nudis pedibus contra erucas et cetera hortum faciunt 
circumire. 

*" Pausanias, i, 27, i : 

Kctrot 8^ ^ r<p va<p rrj^ IloXtaSoc 'Ep/x^s $vkov^ KcicpOTrof clvtu Xcyo- 
fuvov dvdSrffia, virb icAa8«DV fJLvpo'irqi ov avvofrrov. 
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"• Harpocr. s. v. Mpowv : 

^iXo^opos cv iivriptf ^i^iv ovr ci»s* *£av 3c rts rg 'ASrivf Ovjf i^ow* 
dvayKOLov iari koI rg UavSiap^ (Bekk. UavSpwrtf) Ovuv 6iv (ficra /Sods), 
icoi iKoXdro ro Svfia Mfiowy. 

^" Photius and Suidas, s. v. trporoviov : 

ifiarCSiov o 'Sj iiptui dfi^iciTvrcu* iwiriOfTai S^ drro r^s tcpcias r<p <r^r- 
rovTi' vpOTovunf Sc iKXtfOrf, &n vpiarrf navS/soaos (var. read. Ilav&tfpa) 
/Acra r(i>v dScX^v icarcaiccuurc roi9 AvOpanroK r^v ^ic ruv ^ptiuv i<r$rjra. 

Hesychius, s. v. vporoviov : 

vifHurfia, also a gloss between ir/^oyovcvovu and vpoyovoi says i 

wpoyiavCav rHv rfwofyrffUviov 'Sj Xc£t9. lort 8^ v<fKUTfioirwv wockiXok, o ^irt 
xaXvi/^a/ACvos 6 /xayopos ^ct, cl>s cv Aafiaa'ic<p. 

"»C. I. A., i, 322, 1. 45: 

ritfv jciovuv rS>v irrl rov toi\ov rev rrpo^ rev UavSpoaiiov. cf . also II. 
63 and 70. 

"•C. I. A., iv, I p. 151 : 

iirl TO [jx wp] OS rov UavSpoatiov olcrdv. 

^" Dionysius Halicamassensis, de Dinarcho 3 ; Philochorus, fr. 
146 : 

KiW Ci9 Tov r^9 IloXiaSos vccdv ci<rcX^ov<ra kox Swra cis rb UavipwrevoVf 
iirl TOV fifafibv dvapacra rev "Epicctov Aios rbv virb tq iXaui. icarcucctro. 
mrpwv 3* iarl rdi% ^AOrp^aioi^f mW pLVf dva/SotVav Ci9 dicpairoXcv. 

*" Pausanias, i, 27, 3 : 

T<p vcup Sc r^9 'Aft/Kas navSpocrov yao9 (tukc^^ ^OTt* koi Ioti UdvSpoao^ 
i^ rrfv irapajcara&i^icqv dyairioi r(av dScX^cov fiovtj, 

'"C. I. A., ii, 481 : 

iOwrav Sc kox ra 2vXXci[a] ic[ai iKa]XXi,€prf(Tav, 6/A[oi«i>s Sc xaji rci 
iitrr/Trjpia iv dKponroXu rg re 'Adrivf rg IIoXulSi ncoi r^ Kovp[orpo]^y 
icoi r^ navSpoa-[y ica]t iKaWiiprfoVLV. 

*•** Scholion in Aristophanis Irysistratam 439 : 
iK rrj^ Tlav&poaov Sk koI 17 'AA/va IlavSpoaos JcaXctroi. 

'•^ Pausanias, ix, 35, 2 : 

TifJuuMn ybp iK vaXauni kxu *AOrpnjtxoi Xdpiras Av^o) nccu *Hyc/iovi/v. ro 
yaf> r^9 Ka/»vovc ^ortv ov Xil^ros dXX^ *Opas jIvo/Aa* r^ 8^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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'Opcuv v€/Aov<nv 6/AOv r^ IlavSpocry ri/ia? ot *A^vaiOi, doAXo) rr^v Stov 
6vofAaCovT€^, 

*•* [Plutarch], Decern Oratorum Vitae, p. 839 b. (Isocrates.) : 

dvoKciroi yap iv dxpon-oXci )(aXKOvs iv rig a'<fHupiaTp<i, ra>v 'Apfnf<fi6po>v 
K€\,Tfril<ov In Trais c^v, a>$ throv rivc9. 

*•* ApoUodorus, iii, 14, i : 
/ura 8c rovrov ^iccv *A$rfva, Kal voirjaafievrf rrj^ icaraXi/^€(i>9 Kcicpoira 
fidprvpa €<^uT€vcr€v cAauiv, ^ vvv ci' T<p nav8/oo<r€t({> Scucwrai. 

^•^Ovid, Metamor., ii, 737-39: 

Pars secreta domus ebore et testudine cultos 

Tres habuit thalamos, quorum tu, Pandrose, dextrum, 

Aglaurus laevum, medium possederat Herse. 

'" Plutarch, Quaestiones Conviviales, 659 b : 

S/oo<ro)3oA,€t yap rats iravcrcXi/i^OiS fidXiara 8iari;icd/ui€V09, &^ ttov Ka 
'AXx/iAv 6 fi€A.oir<Mo9 auviTT6fJL€vo^ Ttfv Spocov aipo^ Bvyaripa iccu (TtKYfyrfi, 
' Ota (^ijirjaC) A109 Ovydrrfp €pcra Tp€<f>€i koI Sects crcXava?.' 
ovTcu travra^oOev pjaprvpciTai to t^s (rcXiynys ^ws c[yav vypaKTuc^v ^X®*' 
mu paXaKTiKriv 8vvafuv. 

*•• Suidas, s. v. Kovporpof^os T^ : 

ravriy Sk OvaaX ^o-t to irpwrov *^pi\06vu}v iv 'A#cpo7roXei, iccu fimpjov 
\j^pWTa<r$aif Xdpiv dtro^i86vTa tq V-q rcuv rpo<f>€iO}v, 

"' Hesychius, s. v. 'AyAavpiScs : 
Moipcu (MS. p-vpai) irap *A^vatoc9. 

'" Hesychius, s. v. nXwnJpia : 

4opr^ *A&rjvrj<nV} rjv ivl tq 'AypavXov t^s KiKpoiro^ Ovyarpo^ '''^mI 
Siyovaiv. 

'•• Photius, Irexicon, s. v. UavaOi^vaui : 

*A6rfvrf<nv ioprrf iirl T<f viro ©i/o'cios y€vop,€Vi^ owoiKurpj^y rrpb rev 
*'Rpi)(0oviOv rov 'H^ourrov #cai Trj^. 

"° Suidas, s. v. xaiXK€ia : 

€opr^ * A$ifirrj<rif drive? 'A^vcua icoXoiHriv .... vorcpov 8^ viro puovnav 
^fycTO Twv TCXviTciiv, oTi 6 "H^otoTos ^ TQ 'Attik^ ;(aXicov cipyooaro. 
loTt 8c Wq Kal vc^ rov YivavoffWivo^' Iv ^ #cai tcpcuu /icrd riuv dpprfff^opatv 
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Tov irttrXov Sco^ovroi .... ^vo^/xoc 8c iftrfaiv ovk 'AOrfvf c[yc<rAu r^v 
lofyriQVf &W* 'H^cuVry. 

"* Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 239 : 

SciTTVo^opui yap iari ro f^iptiv Sciirva rcu? Kcicpoiros Ovyarpdciv *Epo>; 
icoi HavSpoaif koI 'AypavXcp. k^ipfro Sc ^oXvrcXo)? #cara rtva /xiNrriKov 
Xdyov. Kol rovTO iiroiovv oi iroAAoi* ^iXori/Aias ya/> ci;(ero. 
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